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|. What the Book Is About 


It is human nature to swing from extreme to extreme. In 1917 
and 1918 we were fighting a war “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” In 1919 and 1920 we were setting up a League of 
Nations to build a cooperative world. In 1925 we were hailing 
the treaties signed at Locarno as the final guarantees of endur- 
ing peace. In 1928 we were saying that the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact had outlawed war forever. 

And today? Today we are saying—many of us—that the war 
was fought in vain. That the League is a corpse. That the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact is a scrap of paper. That there is no law 
among nations but the law of force. That the world is getting 
ready for a war that will end civilization. 


A FEW QUESTIONS 
We hear these things said, read them in our papers, every 
day. Are they true? Is everything lost? Has international 


cooperation really disappeared altogether? Was it so thin a 
veneer that it could be wiped off the map in a few years? Is 
there really less hope today that the world will ever learn to 
live in peace than there was when our great great grandfathers 
were boys? 

These are a few of the questions we shall deal with in this 
book. In it we shall see how the modern nations grew out of 
the feudal domains of the Middle Ages; how they began to 
cooperate, first very cautiously, then more and more boldly; 
what kinds of agreements they entered into and what kinds of 
organizations they developed to make cooperation easier and 
smoother; and what the fate of those agreements and those 
organizations has been. When we have seen all this, perhaps we 
shall be in a better position to judge the events of our times. 
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Il. The Builders 


National states are so conspicuous and seemingly inevitable a 
part of the world of today that it would be only natural to 
suppose that, like the weather, they have always been with us, 
that, at least since the time when he emerged fromthe stage of 
society in which he lived in caves and hunted with a club, man 
has always banded together under the symbols of the national 
state. 


WORLD NOT ALWAYS DIVIDED INTO NATIONS 


Yet such is not the case by any means. In fact, nation-states are 
relatively new phenomena as things go in history: they have 
existed in a form comparable to what we know them as today 
for scarcely more than four hundred years. And, in the long 
sweep of history, that is about like twenty minutes in ‘a full 


day. 

In very early times men were probably organized in units no 
larger than the family. But before the dawn of recorded history 
these families had united with other families, perhaps related to 
them by blood or marriage, to form tribes or clans. By the time 
writing had been invented and the practice of keeping records 
had been adopted, the peoples of the Mesopotamian area, where 
western civilization apparently began, were organized in city 
states. 


THE CITY STATE 


The city state was a social and political unit consisting of a 
single city and the countryside around it. City states persisted 
as the typical form of political organization in Mesopotamia 
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and the Mediterranean area for several thousands of years. 
The ancient Greeks were only one of the many peoples of 
ancient times who adopted city state government. In ancient 
times there was no nation called Greece: there were only cities 
like Athens, Sparta, Delphi, Thebes. Greeks were citizens not 
of Greece but of the city in which they were born; politically 
they were Athenians, or Spartans, or Thebans, rather than 
Greeks. And, except when one city state conquered and ruled 
others, there was no government superior to, or commanding 
a broader territory than, the governments of the cities. 


ROME, CITY STATE 


Rome, too, was only a city state. Even after the city’s power 
and authority had been extended far beyond the city walls, 
only Romans could vote: the rest were subjects of the Roman 
Republic. Later, when the vote was extended to include every 
one living in what is now Italy, it still could be exercised only 
at Rome. There was no thought of Rome as the capital of a 
nation. Rome of the Republic was merely one of many city 
states which gradually conquered and subdued the others. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Much the same thing can be said of the early Empire. There, 
too, though democratic government had given way to autoc- 
racy, and the boundaries of the realm had been extended to 
include almost literally the whole of the known world, the 
essential political fact was that a single city state, Rome, was 
imposing its will on all the others. Later the city’s power 
declined and the Empire came to be governed by a bureau- 
cracy centering around the Emperor’s court. 





THE COMING OF FEUDALISM 


As the Empire weakened internally, its European territories 
were conquered by barbarians from the north, and there arose 
the kind of social organization we call “feudal.” Here too there 
were no national states, but only dukes, counts, barons and 
their followers. Europe was carved up into tens of thousands 
of duchies, counties, earldoms, and the like, and each man, 
from the lowliest serf to the lordliest baron, owed allegiance 
not to any government but to the man next above him in feu- 
dal rank. Indeed it would hardly be too much to say that, ex- 
cept for the shadowy Holy Roman Empire, there was no state 
in the Middle Ages at all, and that the arrangements known 
as feudalism were substitutes for a state which had ceased to 
exist when the last vestiges of Rome’s rule faded and died. 


FEUDAL SOCIETY 


Study now for a minute this “feudal” order of society. For 
however unlike the present organization of the world it was, it 
yet contained within it the seeds of many of the political forms 
and notions which dominate our lives and thoughts today. 

In Europe of the Middle Ages (say from the ninth through 
the thirteenth centuries) the great majority of men were 
serfs, bound to spend their whole lives on the land they tilled, 
and knowing little or nothing of the world beyond their lord’s 
manor. Above the serfs were the knights, or warriors. When 
they fought, as they frequently had to, they usually fought 
against their lord’s neighbors; less frequently they fought 
against more distant rivals of their lord. But they never fought 
against an enemy “nation,” for there were no nations to fight 
against. And neither serfs nor knights ever felt any “patriot- 
ism,” for there was no state to be patriotic about. 
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THE LIMITED POWER OF THE MEDIAEVAL KING 


To be sure there was a king, but he was only the top lord of 
them all. He commanded the allegiance, and could command 
the services (within certain clearly understood limits) of the 
top-rank nobles who were his own vassals. And these men, in 
turn, were owed fealty and services by lords of lesser rank. 
But the king customarily had no authority outside his own 
duchy or county. For in those days the powers of a king were 
as strictly limited by his contractual relations with his vassals 
as were the powers of the vassals by their contractual rela- 
tions with the king. If they owed him services, he owed them 
protection. Shorn of all its trappings, that is about all there 
was to it. 

All this is very different from our current notions of the 
state and its powers. And yet it was out of this mediaeval 
feudal society that the modern nation-states grew. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NATION-STATES 


In the ceaseless struggles which the men of the Middle Ages 
carried on for greater riches and greater power, here one and 
there another eventually succeeded in establishing his sway 
over vast numbers of his fellows. One such “lucky” or “suc- 
cessful” feudal lord was William the Conqueror. After con- 
solidating his power in his own duchy of Normandy, he 
crossed the English Channel and defeated Harold, the Saxon 
king of England, at the battle of Hastings (1066). Whereupon 
he made himself king in Harold’s stead, and, by reorganizing 
in a very radical way the practices of feudalism as they had 
previously been carried on in England, he enormously increased 
the authority of the throne he had seized. In fact, in a few 
short years William so consolidated the royal power that under 
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his rule England advanced a long way toward centralized 
government. 

Yet William was only one of many men who contributed 
their share to the evolution of the modern nation-states. The 
change from a Europe divided into thousands of feudal hold- 
ings to a Europe made up of a few great nations did not take 
place overnight. Nor did it come about without a good deal 
of violence and bloodshed. Not all the founders of the future 
nations of Europe grasped victory as easily as did William 
the Conqueror. And even after they had carved out their 
realms it took centuries to consolidate the royal power and 
bring it to its height. 


EUROPE IN 1500 


By the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, the last 
traces of feudalism were rapidly disappearing from Western 
Europe, and in its place there were emerging the national 


states with which we are familiar: England, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hungary and Poland, 
to be exact.* To a greater or a less degree, these states were 
all characterized by certain common qualities. (1) Unlike the 
feudal “domains” of the Middle Ages, which were often 
divided into numerous quite separate parts scattered all over 
the map, the emerging national states were typically large, 
single, unified areas of the earth’s surface, with definite geo- 
graphical boundaries. (2) Each of these states was ruled by 
a monarch, or “sovereign,” whose authority, within his realm, 
was rapidly becoming absolute and universal. (3) The mon- 
arch’s subjects usually included a nucleus of people speaking 
* Germany was still divided into hundreds of principalities at this time, 


and Italy into dozens of city states. The two countries did not become 
national states until the second half of the 19th century. 
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the same language and having the same customs—a “nation”— 
and also, as often as not, border peoples speaking other lan- 
guages and practising other customs. (4) These subject peoples 
were united only by a common personal loyalty to the sov- 
ereign. 

Of these four characteristic qualities of the newly emerg- 
ing nation-states as they existed in Europe at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the first is obviously characteristic 
also of the nations of Europe as we know them today. But 
the other three have undergone further changes. And new 
forces have arisen whose beginnings could scarcely be dis- 
cerned in Europe of the 16th century, if indeed they existed 
then. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SOVEREIGNTY 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth and even the eighteenth cen- 
turies the monarchs of the Western European states exercised 
increasingly autocratic power over their subjects. To be sure, 
there were exceptions. The Tudor kings of England were 
autocrats (though somewhat less so than the kings of France). 
Yet when the first Stuart kings tried to establish their right 
to act arbitrarily, they were soon stopped by a revolution 
(1649). But across the Channel, in France, the Bourbons con- 
tinued to play the autocrats until 1789. And elsewhere in 
Europe autocratic sovereigns managed to hold on to their 
thrones until well into the nineteenth century. Indeed, some 
of them were still hanging on less than a generation ago—the 
Romanoffs of Russia, for instance. 

Now there was a theory to justify the arbitrary powers of 
Europe’s sovereigns: the theory of the “divine right of kings.” 
According to it, the kings were appointed by God to rule their 
peoples, and so they were answerable only to God for their 
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acts. In other words, they could do anything they pleased, 
and nobody had any right to stop or even question them. 
There is no evidence that Louis XIV of France ever said, “I 
am the law.” But he might just as well have. For in the France 
of his day there was no law which he could not make or 
break at will. 


MACHIAVELLI 


This power to act without let or hindrance was known as 
“sovereignty.” If you want to know how a “sovereign” prince 
was expected to act in the sixteenth century, read The Prince, 
by Machiavelli. You will see that the typical monarch was 
expected to recognize no restraining influence of any sort. 
His job was to enhance his own power and the power of the 
state he ruled, and even murder was considered a fair means 
of doing so. 

To be sure, Machiavelli was writing only of the petty local 
princes who ruled the city states of Italy in his day. But what 
he said of them soon became true of most of the great “sov- 
ereign” monarchs of Europe. Later, when the autocrats were 
replaced by parliaments, the “sovereignty” they had enjoyed 
was transferred to the legislature, the state, or the people— 
philosophers could never agree which, and got into endless 
difficulties trying to decide. To us it doesn’t really matter. 
What we need to know and remember is that the idea of 
“sovereignty” has persisted down to our own times. Today 
the world is made up of independent nations each of which 
claims to be absolutely “sovereign”—that is, to be free to do 
exactly as it pleases without answering to anybody for its 
acts. This notion of “sovereignty” is a holdover from much 
earlier times. But in spite of its origin, and the fact that it 
scarcely jibes with the hard facts of the world of today, it 
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has become a sacred doctrine in the western state system in 
which we live. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Of course it is obvious that not even the autocrats of the 
sixteenth century were completely “sovereign.” For however 
arbitrary they found it possible to be within their own realms, 
once they came up against their fellow autocrats their powers 
were necessarily limited, in fact if not in theory, in proportion 
to the strength of their adversaries. In theory, however, they 
clung to the claim; and in fact they often put it to the test of 
war. But the only autocrat who ever came close to establish- 
ing his claim to absolute sovereignty was Napoleon Bonaparte. 
And even he failed in the end. All the others, including the 
great Louis XIV, the “Sun King,” sooner or later learned that, 
however absolute their power might be at home, abroad it 
was limited. 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 


Perhaps it was the realization of this fact which led the auto- 
crats to adopt the practices known as diplomacy. For in a 
sense diplomacy might be called the first form of international 
cooperation. Like other aspects of the western state system, 
modern diplomacy originated in Italy, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. But it was soon adopted by the rulers of 
the great states of Europe. Essentially, it was simply a means 
whereby one autocrat could keep in touch with the others, 
learn their secrets, and try to prevent them from learning his. 
It consisted of exchanging accredited representatives who were 
to reside at the courts to which they were sent until recalled 
by their sovereign—or requested to leave by their hosts. Because 
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it originated in the days of the great despots it became wrapped 
around with all sorts of ceremonies such as were customarily 
practised in the despots’ courts. And we have inherited the 
ceremonies along with the institution of diplomacy itself. 


THE ORIGIN OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


But the exchange of diplomats and the development of accepted 
diplomatic usages were not the only concessions the theore- 
tically “sovereign” princes of Europe made to the realities of 
the state system in which they found themselves. They and 
their ministers also unwittingly developed international law. 
International law arose, like diplomacy, in Italy: it was orig- 
inally the body of usages observed by the Italian city states 
in their relations with one another. Later these usages were 
taken over and modified by the nation-states of Europe. 


GROTIUS 


In the seventeenth century the rules of international law were 
studied and written down by the great Dutch jurist, Hugo 
Grotius. Grotius has been called the father of international 
law; and indeed he did more than merely collect and codify 
it: he added to it the notion that there was a “natural,” or 
moral, law which was superior to the world’s rulers and the 
states they ruled and should be observed by them in their 
relations with one another. 

After Grotius’ day the question whether international law 
is really natural law, or merely usage, was as much debated 
as was the question of where “sovereignty” went after the 
personal sovereign disappeared. But the view which has pre- 
vailed is that international law is a combination of both: in 
other words, that it is both reason and usage. 
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WHAT INTERNATIONAL LAW IS 


Certainly it is very different from the domestic law of states. 
There is no legislature to make it. Except in treaties, it is 
seldom written down. And there is no agency to enforce it. 
Yet in spite of all this it is an important and continuing influence 
governing the relations between states. It does not, to be sure, 
prevent war: it was not supposed to. But it enumerates in 
great detail the practices which are considered legitimate in 
war and those which are not. Thus it has often served to 
lessen the horrors of war once begun. For these and many 
other reasons, its importance is not to be denied, and only 
ignorant or bigoted persons will say that there is no law in 
international relations. 

Furthermore, though there is no police force to see that 
international law is obeyed, there are many ways in which a 
law-breaking nation may be made to suffer for its acts, just as 
there are many ways in which a person who has violated 
. some social code can be made to feel the disapproval of the 
community in which he lives without being brought into 
court. Nations which ignore the rules of international law 
governing the treatment of prisoners of war, for instance, may 
find that the enemy is treating their nationals as badly as they 
are treating his. Nations which habitually break the rules gov- 
erning international trade may find their markets in other 
nations closed to them. And so it goes. In an interdependent 
world there are few nations indeed which can afford to run 
the risks of habitual law-breaking. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 
A third way in which the sovereign national states of modern 
Europe began to cooperate almost as soon as they had come 
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into being was in maintaining the “balance of power.” As a 
matter of fact, the principle of the balance of power has 
always been applied whenever separate territorial states exist 
side by side and compete with one another for power and ter- 
ritory. For obviously if any one state is permitted to become 
so powerful that no combination of the remaining states will 
be able to stop it, then the most powerful state will be able 
to dictate to the others and, if it chooses, conquer and enslave 
them. It is therefore to the interest of all states to see that 
no one of their number shall become more powerful than any 
conceivable combination of the others. But one state acting 
alone cannot always prevent another state’s power from grow- 
ing dangerously: it frequently takes a coalition to do that. 
For that reason states have been obliged to cooperate closely 
from time to time to maintain the balance of power. Their 
cooperation has taken two principal forms: war, or alliances 
amounting to a threat of war. 


MAINTAINING THE BALANCE 


In modern Europe combinations to maintain the balance of 
power, like the practice of diplomacy and the institution of 
international law, are first found among the independent city 
states and principalities of Italy. But by the sixteenth century 
such combinations were being formed also by the newly 
emerging national states. When, in the sixteenth century, the 
power of Spain began to assume menacing proportions, Eng- 
land and France combined to check it. When the wars of 
Louis XIV seemed to threaten the sovereignty and indepen- 
dence of other states, these other states formed one coalition 
after another against France. When Napoleon Bonaparte 
seemed on the point of becoming so strong that all Europe 
might have to bow to his will, Britain, Prussia, Austria and 
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Russia joined in a Quadruple Alliance which eventually 
defeated him. And when, in the World War, Germany and her 
allies astounded the world by their military might, and aroused 
the fear that they might emerge victorious and impose their 
own kind of peace on vanquished and neutrals alike, twenty- 
five independent nations, including the United States, joined 
forces to stop them. 

Thus the politics of the balance of power have been prac- 
tised continually in Europe since the modern state system 
first appeared there. 


THE GROWTH OF NATIONALISM 


One more characteristic of the western state system remains 
to be discussed before we are ready to consider the history 
of international cooperation in detail. That is nationalism. 
Like sovereignty, diplomacy, international law, and the politics 
of the balance of power, nationalism can be traced back to 


the days when Europe was ruled by absolute monarchs. But, 
unlike the others, it has not been a strong force in interna- 
tional relations for more than a hundred and fifty years. And 
even in that short space of time it has passed through a number 
of different phases. 


ITS ORIGINS 
In the Middle Ages there was little or no nationalism. People 
were loyal, not to the group which happened to speak the 
same language, but to the manor, the lord of the manor, the 
Church. By the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, 
distinct national groups had already begun to appear in Wes- 
tern Europe. But these national groups were not yet very close 
knit. Thus “France,” in 1500, was not a nation of the French, 
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but a part of Europe inhabited by Normans, Bretons, Bur- 
gundians, Provencals, and the like, all speaking dialects of the 
same language and all held together by the fact that they 
happened to have the same king. To that king they were not 
“my people” but “my peoples.” 


ITS DEVELOPMENT 


In the centuries which followed these local graupings grad- 
ually disappeared, and there developed among the various 
peoples of Europe a growing consciousness of national unity. 
This consciousness was enormously quickened by the French 
Revolution and the intellectual movements of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. In fact, one could almost forget 
its early roots and say that the seeds of modern nationalism 
were sown in the years just before the French Revolution. 


NATIONALISM TODAY 


Today it is in full flower, and there is hardly a corner of 
the world where people do not think it right and proper for 
states to correspond to “nations”—that is, for all who speak 
the same language and share the same customs to have the 
same government and occupy a single, unified piece of terri- 
tory. Indeed, so universal is this belief that we habitually use 
the words “state” and “nation” interchangeably. And fanatical 
nationalists like Adolf Hitler are evidently ready to plunge the 
whole world into war in order to make the boundaries of 
their states correspond with the boundaries of their “nations” 
—their language groups. In the Middle Ages—or, for that 
matter, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—that would 
have seemed about as plausible an excuse for annexing your 
neighbor’s land as the plea that you wanted to get all the oak 
trees in the world inside your borders. 
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But modern nationalism is not merely a belief that people 
who speak the same language and share a common culture 
should have the same government. It is also a kind of religion, 
a faith which puts the mation above everything else, which 
calls on the members of the nation to give unquestioning 
allegiance to the national state and, in case of war, to sub- 
ordinate all other allegiances to the needs and demands of 
the state. The cult of modern nationalism glorifies the nation 
and teaches that there is no greater good than to serve it—if 
need be, by dying for it. At the same time it tends to foster 
the idea that other nations and their peoples and cultures are 
somehow less worthy than one’s own, that there is no country 
like one’s own country, no anthem like one’s own anthem, 
no flag like one’s own flag. 


WHAT NATIONALISM HAS DONE 


In scarcely more than a century and a half this new kind of 
nationalism has remade the world. It has consolidated the older 
nation-states of Europe which we mentioned a while ago and 
has called new nation-states into being. It has spread to the 
farthest ends of the earth, creating strong nationalist move- 
ments in India, China and other distant places. It has chopped 
the world up into a series of competing national states whose 
boundaries and tariff walls cut across the natural channels of 
trade and dam up the stream, causing economic dislocation 
and economic depression far and near. And it has led to a 
series of nationalist wars far more costly and far more destruc- 
tive than any the world has ever known before. 

Nationalism, then, is another, and a very important charac- 
teristic of the western state system in which we live. But 
though at the present time it appears to be so firmly fixed 
in the minds of men that nothing could ever remove it, it is 
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well to remember that, like the claim to sovereignty, it has 
not always existed, and that, like everything else in this world, 
it may change in the future as it has in the past—may even, 
eventually, disappear. It is well to remember, too, that it is 
found in its most exuberant form today in the two Great 
. Powers which have most recently attained statehood—Italy 
and Germany—and that in other countries which have had 
longer to test its merits and to become disillusioned with its 
alleged virtues, it seems already to be waning or at least to be 
growing older and more sober. 


WESTERN STATE SYSTEM WORLD-WIDE TODAY 


Such, in broad general outlines, are the national states whose 
attempts to cooperate we are about to study. And such is the 
“system”—commonly called the “western state system”—which 
those states form. Today that “system” is no longer confined 
to Europe but embraces the whole civilized world. For in 
our age those parts of distant lands which do not themselves 
claim to be independent national states like their prototypes 
in Europe are for the most part colonies or dependencies of 
other independent national states. Indeed, the “western” state 
system has truly become the world state system, and there 
are very few corners of the earth left in which the institutions 
and practices of the national states which originated in Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are not found. 


FACTS TO KEEP IN MIND 


As we consider the history of international cooperation, let 
us keep in mind the principal characteristics of the national 
states and the western state system. Let us remember that each 
state claims to be “sovereign” and acknowledges no authority 
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above itself. Let us remember that these independent states 
customarily communicate with one another through the 
formal methods of traditional diplomacy. Let us remember 
that the rules they commonly follow in their relations with 
one another are called “international law,” and that this law 
does not and is not intended to prevent war between the 
independent units of the state system in all circumstances. 
Let us remember that certain great nation-states have habitu- 
ally contended with one another, through war and diplomacy, 
for land and power, and that other states have repeatedly 
formed combinations, and have gone to war, to prevent them 
from upsetting the “balance of power” and attaining the 
supreme position they covet. Finally, let us remember that 
on top of all this there has been imposed in the past century 
and a half a kind of militant nationalism which has unified 
single national states but has also introduced new causes for 
friction between them. 


If we keep all these aspects of the western state system in 
mind as we read the remaining chapters of this book, we shall 
not, to be sure, have an historian’s understanding of the insti- 
tutions with which we have to deal; but at least we shall have 
a more realistic idea of the essential nature of those institutions 
than is sometimes found in long and scholarly books on the 
subject. 





lll. The Builders in Top-Hats 


At the beginning of the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the European state system was, in all essential character- 
istics, approximately what it had been two hundred years 
before. Absolute monarchs were still ruling the principal 
nations of the continent. And the only kind of international 
cooperation of any moment they practised was cooperation 
in war, either to maintain the balance of power or to enable 
themselves to achieve ends which they could not achieve by 
acting independently. 

Before the end of the nineteenth century the nation-states 
of Europe had developed three new forms of international 
cooperation and were employing them repeatedly in their 
attempts to solve international problems. These three forms 
of international cooperation were (1) the diplomatic con- 
ference; (2) the international convention; and (3) the inter- 


national union. In this chapter we shall see what the first one 
was, how it came about, and what sort of problem it dealt 
with, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The upheavals of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars greatly altered the despots’ attitude toward their own 
power and convinced at least some of them that they would 
have to cooperate more closely in future if they were to avoid 
a repetition of the events of the period between 1789 and 
1814. For by throwing off the rule of the Bourbons the 
French people had demonstrated that the autocrats of Europe 
could no longer be sure of remaining on their comfortable 
thrones unless they cooperated with one another to prevent 
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revolutions from starting or to beat them down, once begun. 
And by coming within a very short distance of making him- 
self the emperor of all Europe, Napoleon Bonaparte had 
proved that closer and more continuous cooperation would be 
necessary also if the balance of power, or anything like it, 
were to be maintained. The result of these lessons was the 
birth of the conference method. 


THE BIRTH OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


As we have seen, the normal, traditional method whereby the 
national states of Europe had long kept in communication 
with one another was the method of diplomacy. When a 
question affecting only two nations had to be settled, that 
method was good enough. But when questions arose in which 
a large number of nations were involved, diplomacy proved 
cumbersome and slow. For it provided no means whereby 
the representatives of all the nations interested in a common 
problem could meet around a table, discuss the problem, and 
arrive at a mutually satisfactory conclusion. Indeed, it was 
something like trying to conduct a committee meeting by 
mail. 


THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


Now peace conferences had been held to settle the issues left 
over from wars since time immemorial. Another such confer- 
ence was held when Napoleon was finally defeated. Called the 
Congress of Vienna (1814-1815), it proved to be the birth- 
place of a new method of international cooperation, a method 
which was more and more frequently used as the nineteenth 
century wore on, and one which was recognized as a perma- 
nent element of the western state system when the League of 
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Nations was founded after the World War. The method is cus- 
tomarily referred to today as the “conference method.” But 
it includes both “conferences” and “congresses.” 


THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 


After settling the affairs of Europe for the moment, the four 
powers which had joined forces to defeat Napoleon—Great 
Britain, Prussia, Austria and Russia—signed a treaty in which 
they agreed to meet in conference whenever peace or the 
status quo seemed to be threatened. Under the terms of the 
agreement the Powers held five conferences in the ensuing 
decade: at Aix-la-Chapelle (1818); Troppau (1820); Laibach 
(1821); Verona (1822); and Paris (1824). This series of 
conferences and the practice of meeting in conference they 
established have come to be known as the “Concert of Europe.” 


OTHER PRE-WAR CONFERENCES 


So many international conferences were held between 1815 and 
1914 that it would be impossible to discuss all of them, or even 
to list all of them, here. But a few of the most significant can 
be mentioned to give an idea of the sort of problems they 
tackled. 

Thus in 1856 a congress was held at Paris to bring to an 
end the Crimean War, adopt measures to safeguard neutral 
shipping in wartime, and establish an international commis- 
sion to regulate navigation on the lower Danube. In 1864 a 
congress met at Geneva and took steps which resulted in the 
formation of the International Red Cross Society. In 1868 
and 1874 conferences were held at St. Petersburg and Brussels 
respectively in an unsuccessful effort to establish new rules 
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of military warfare. In 1878 a celebrated Congress of Berlin 
successfully prevented the spread of a war which was then 
raging between Russia and Turkey. In 1884-1885 a second 
and still more celebrated Conference of Berlin established rules 
for the game of dividing up Africa which the Powers were 
then playing. In a congress held at Brussels in 1890 the Pow- 
ers agreed not to sell arms or liquor to African natives. In 1906 
a conference held at Algeciras, Spain, on the initiative of the 
United States, prevented a threatened war between Germany 
and France. In a similar conference meeting at London in the 
winter of 1912-1913, the Great Powers dictated the terms of 
peace which ended the Balkan wars. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


Of course the best known conferences in the western hemi- 
sphere by far are the Pan-American Conferences. The first of 
these met in Washington in 1889, having been called by the 
then Secretary of State, James G. Blaine. But before and since, 
the nations of North and South America have met in confer- 
ences, large and small, for the purpose of reaching agreements 
on a wide variety of subjects. Of Pan-American Conferences 
alone four were held between 1889 and 1914. 


SCOPE OF PRE-WAR CONFERENCES 


From even this abbreviated account of the international con- 
ferences which were held before the World War we can see 
that the conference method was lending itself to the solution or 
attempted solution of a multitude of international problems. 
In fact, conferences were held to deal with problems in every 
field of international relations: with social questions, economic 
questions, questions of international law and questions of inter- 
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national politics. At least some of the conferences which were 
convened between 1815 and 1914 may fairly be said to have 
prevented war. And certainly a multitude of them served to 
improve the relations between nations and to smooth the ways 
of international intercourse and international friendship. 


THEIR LIMITATIONS 


But the conference method as it was developed in the century 
before the outbreak of the World War had its limitations, 
too. One of the most serious of those limitations was the fact 
that there was no well-oiled machinery for calling a confer- 
ence quickly in case of emergency. Pre-war conferences were 
usually called at the initiative of a single nation. The process 
of issuing invitations, drawing up a proposed agenda, obtain- 
ing the consent of other governments to attend—all this took 
weeks and months; sometimes it took a year or more. Another 
handicap of the conference method at that time was that it 
was not a sufficiently firmly established practice to make 
nations feel obliged to use it. Consequently in the crisis which 
occurred in the summer of 1914, the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment felt perfectly free to turn down all suggestions for 
a general conference. 

Even if a conference had been held, it is very doubtful 
whether it would have prevented the war. For another 
serious limitation of the conference method was the fact that 
decisions had to be reached unanimously. That is only another 
way of saying that, though generally willing to confer on 
almost any subject under the sun, the nations of the western 
state system as a rule showed little willingness to surrender 
their precious “sovereignty” when they went into conference. 
In other words, they refused to be bound by the decisions 
of other nations, refused to submit to the will of the majority. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


We have already seen how the diplomatic conference was 
sometimes able to find solutions to disputes and thus avert war. 
In 1899 and 1907 two such diplomatic conferences met and 
devised additional means of solving disputes peacefully. These 
conferences were the so-called Hague Peace Conferences. 


THE FIRST HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE 


The first Hague Peace Conference met in 1899, on the call of 
the Czar of Russia. Its avowed purpose was to find a way to 
limit or reduce armaments. In that attempt it failed com- 
pletely. But it succeeded in devising or regularizing four dis- 
tinct methods of settling disputes between nations peacefully. 
These methods were arbitration, mediation, “good offices” and 
commissions of inquiry. 


ARBITRATION 


The arbitration of disputes between states has a long history. 
In fact, it goes back at least as far as the city-states of ancient 
Greece. In modern times it has been repeatedly used, especially 
by the United States, Great Britain and France. But until the 
First Hague Peace Conference, there was no standardized 
machinery of arbitration available. 

The First Hague Conference established such machinery. 
It set up a permanent panel of arbitrators, made rules for their 
guidance, and provided them with a permanent secretariat. 
The panel is called the Permanent Court of Arbitration. But 
it is not really a court at all. It is simply a list of qualified 
persons from which nations which have agreed to submit a 
dispute to arbitration can select their arbitrators. Each nation 
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which is a party to a dispute selects two arbitrators from the 
panel, and the four arbitrators thus selected themselves select 
a fifth. Recourse to the Permanent Court of Arbitration is 
entirely voluntary: no state was asked to bind itself to submit 
disputes to the Hague procedure. But, as a matter of fact, 
fifteen disputes were submitted between 1899 and 1914, and 
of those one was a dispute of major proportions between 
France and Germany. Since the war the Hague arbitral pro- 
cedure has been less frequently used, chiefly because other 
methods of settling disputes peacefully have been devised. 
But the Hague “Court” is still in existence today. Between 
1899 and 1914, too, a great many bilateral arbitration treaties 
were concluded, both in Europe and in the Americas. These 
treaties provided for arbitrating disputes either by use of the 
Hague procedure or otherwise. But most of them were so 
hedged about with reservations excluding disputes affecting 
“vital interests,” “independence,” or “national honor,” that 
they were not of much practical consequence. 


MEDIATION 


Another method of settling disputes which the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899 regularized was the method of mediation. 
Mediation is the practice in which a third nation, not itself 
concerned with the issues, offers to examine the factors in a 
dispute between two states likely to lead to war, and suggest 
a solution, which the disputants can accept or reject. Before 
the Hague Conference such an offer could have been con- 
sidered unwarranted interference and flatly refused. But the 
Hague Conference obtained general recognition of the fact 
that a war between two nations was a matter of concern to 
all and thereby made it possible for states to offer to mediate 
in a dispute in future without fear of rebuff. 
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“GOOD OFFICES” 


A method of smoothing out difficulties between nations which 
is very similar to the method of mediation, although it does 
mot go quite so far, is that used when a third nation, itself 
removed from the matter at issue, tenders its “good offices” 
to two states which seem about to go to war with each other. 
Whereas a mediating nation pronounces judgment on the 
dispute and offers a definite settlement, a nation tendering 
its “good offices” does no more than offer to bring the dis- 
putants together so that they may argue the matter out for 
themselves and reach a settlement if they can. 


COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY 


A fourth method of settling disputes peacefully the Hague 
Conference of 1899 cut out of whole cloth. This was the 
method of commissions of inquiry. Recognizing that some 
disputes arise from differing opinions as to matters of fact, 
the states which met at the Hague agreed that it would be 
advisable to submit such disputes to impartial fact-finding 
commissions. The device was successfully employed a few 
years later when some Russian warships fired on British fishing 
vessels over the Dogger Bank, in the North Sea. 

In the so-called Bryan treaties, which the United States 
concluded with a number of other countries between 1913 
and 1917, the device of commissions of inquiry was extended 
and improved. Whereas the Hague Convention provided for 
appointing a commission of inquiry after a dispute had arisen, 
and thus left the door open to further disputes, the Bryan 
treaties established permanent commissions, appointed at the 
time the treaties were ratified and ready for action whenever 
a dispute might occur. This provision removed all danger that 
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the disputants might not be able to agree on the personnel of 
a commission once they had gotten into a dispute. Further- 
more, the signatories of the treaties agreed to submit to these 
commissions all disputes not settled by diplomacy, and not 
to go to war until the commissions had issued their reports— 
which the commissions were charged with doing within one 
year. Obviously this was a very important advance over the 
Hague arrangement. 


THE SECOND HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE 


The second Hague Peace Conference, which convened in 
1907, and in which many of the states of Latin America par- 
ticipated, was much less successful than the first. It attempted 
to establish a real permanent court of international justice, 
but the Latin American states were unable to agree on a 
method for selecting the judges, and so the attempt failed. 

Such were the achievements of the pre-war world in its 
attempts to find methods of international cooperation for 
peace. They were not very spectacular achievements. But they 
did represent a great advance. And, as we shall see later, they 
contained within them the germs of much of the international 
cooperation of the post-war years. 


IV. The Builders in Overalls 


Meanwhile an entirely new movement was astir which was 
going to compel the great nations of the world to resort to 
genuine international cooperation whether they wanted to 
or not. Working quietly in their laboratories, scientists and 
inventors were making things and discovering things which 
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would gradually change the world more completely than all 
the wars and all the treaties of previous history ever had. 


THE HANDICRAFT ERA 


Before the middle of the eighteenth century, the world was 
making its living pretty much as it had in the days when the 
Pharaohs built the pyramids. Practically all manufacturing 
was done by hand, and the only sources of power were the 
muscles of men and animals, the wind, and falling water. 
Transportation was no faster than it had been in the great 
days of the Roman Empire, for men still depended on sails 
to drive their ships and horses to draw their coaches. And 
communication was as slow as transportation—in fact, it 


depended on it. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


All this was changed by the series of inventions and discov- 
eries which produced what we call the “industrial revolution.” 
We all know something about it. We know about Hargreave’s 
spinning jenny and Cartwright’s water loom and how greatly 
they increased the production of cotton thread and cloth. 
We know, too, how this made it necessary to speed up trans- 
portation, both to bring more raw materials to the mills and 
to carry their mounting products to the markets. And we 
haven’t forgotten, either, how Fulton invented a practical 
steamboat, and proved its worth by sailing it from New York 
to Albany in thirty-two hours (1807). Or how, a few years 
later, an English tinkerer named Stephenson applied Fulton’s 
ideas to coaches, producing the first steam railroad. 

All these new and quicker methods of getting places and 
doing things have been gradually extended and improved 
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until there is scarcely an industry left in the world which 
isn’t producing vastly more than it could have in the days of 
knee breeches and powdered wigs or any even half-way 
important land, sea or air route which isn’t being travelled 
from three to eighteen times as fast as Paul Revere rode from 
Boston to Lexington. 

Everybody knows this, at least in a general way. But in 
order to make it a little more vivid, here are a couple of 
examples. Look at the chart on page 21; in 1780 it took a 
man four days to make one pair of shoes; nowadays, with 
machine help, a man can turn out ten pairs in a day. In 1780 
a man working in a water-driven mill could produce about 
20 square feet of paper a day; in a modern mill a man’s daily 
Output is 200,000 square feet. And almost equally great strides 
have been made in the field of transportation, as the chart on 
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page 35 shows: sailing vessels in the eighteenth century took 
on an average twenty days to cross the Atlantic; today the 
fast liners do it in four and a half days, and Hughes flew it in 
sixteen and a half hours. 


GROWTH OF WORLD TRADE 


With more and more goods of all sorts being produced, and 
more and faster trains and boats to carry them every year, it 
was only natural that international trade should grow. In fact, 
it grew and flourished like the green bay tree. Look at the 
chart on page 41: it shows the volume of world trade for 
significant years from 1750 down to 1937. Except for the 
period since 1929, the general trend has been very sharply up. 


INCREASED INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE WORLD 


This, too, is stale stuff, of course; we remember it from the 
days when we studied European history. But what we per- 
haps don’t all remember from the history books is the fact 
that this “revolution” in industry and transportation meant 
not merely more and more and faster and faster; it also meant _ 
specialization, and specialization meant interdependence. In 
other words, instead of producing everything they needed, 
cities began to concentrate on producing the one or two or 
three kinds of goods they were especially good at, and 
depended on other cities for the rest of the things they needed. 
Nations, too, soon came to specialize in this way: England, 
for instance, did more and more business selling cotton cloth, 
and neglected her agriculture until she had actually reached 
the point where she had to depend on distant parts of the 
earth for food to supply her rapidly increasing industrial pop- 
ulation and raw materials for her mills. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


But this economic interdependence, real though it was and 
is, might not have been enough to produce any very effective 
forms of international cooperation if it hadn’t been for some 
knotty technical problems which arose as a result of it and 
which were crying aloud for solutions by the middle of the 
nineteenth century. More cotton cloth and faster boats may 
not, after all, make international cooperation inescapable 
(though they make it highly desirable). But cloth and boats 
are not the only things the industrial revolution produced. 
It also led to the invention of the telegraph and the cable; it 
greatly increased the volume of international mail; it resulted 
in the laying down of millions of miles of steel rails (for the 
amazing growth of the railway network in Europe between 
1848 and 1877, see the map on page 43; it produced the tele- 
phone, the automobile, the radio, ship-to-shore communica- 
tion, airplanes, zeppelins. . . . And when countries are linked 
to countries by copper wires, steel rails, under-water cables, 
ship lanes, postal service, radios, automobile highways, and 
airplane routes, some kind of continuous international coopera- 
tion is pretty obviously going to be needed if only to keep 
things straight. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


One method which was devised to meet this new need was 
the international convention. International conventions are 
agreements which states make to alter their own laws or their 
own policies to conform to those of other states. Thus in 
1884 a number of countries entered into a convention to 
protect under-sea cables. In 1902 they agreed to protect birds 
useful to agriculture. In 1904 the nations of Europe signed a 
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convention agreeing to coordinate their laws governing auto- 
mobiles. In 1912 a convention on opium bound its signatories 
to control the manufacture and distribution of the drug. And 
numerous other conventions were signed on similar subjects. 

Now the distinguishing feature of these conventions was 
that, though they were international agreements, they were 
carried out by national governments: no international organi- 
zation was set up either to carry them out itself or to see that 
the various national governments carried them out. 


8 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
For many of the international problems of the nineteenth 
century the convention offered a satisfactory solution. But 
there were other, more complex, problems for which it was 
not a satisfactory solution. For the solution of such problems 
it was necessary to have permanent international organizations 
which could exercise continuous and impartial authority in 
the provinces of international relations assigned to them. 


THE DANUBE COMMISSION 
One of the earliest of such international organizations was 
the European Danube Commission, set up at the Congress 
of Paris (1856) to deal with navigation on the lower Danube. 
The Commission has acquired broad powers. It polices the 
river, establishes dues, undertakes construction work, even tries 
those who break its rules. All of these powers are, of course, 
normally exercised by the country through which a river 
flows, so that in transferring them to an international com- 
mission Rumania has surrendered a portion of her sovereignty 
to an international organization. Rumania has demanded and 
received restoration of full sovereignty over the part of the 
river which lies in her territory. Thus after 82 years of suc- 
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cessful operation the powers of the Commission are apparently 
destined to be curtailed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH UNION 


The European Danube Commission is only one out of many 
international unions which were established in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century to deal with all sorts of international 
problems. These organizations are called unions because they 
represent the united efforts of two or more sovereign states 
to find a cooperative solution to a common problem. More 
typical of these unions than the Danube Commission is the 
International Telegraph Union, known today as the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union. 

The International Telegraph Union was created by twenty 
sovereign states (later joined by others) in an effort to 
coordinate their telegraph systems, simplify the sending of 
telegrams from one country to another, and establish uniform 
rates. There had been a number of “bilateral” and “trilateral” 
agreements on this subject before. But it was not until 1865, 
when a conference was called in Paris, that a general union 
was formed. And even then reaching an agreement was no 
easy matter: each delegate was wary of doing anything which 
might restrict his nation’s sacred sovereignty, however slightly; 
and there was much local opposition to be overcome as well. 
But in the end a convention was signed. This convention 
greatly simplified international telegraph service, and at the 
same time considerably lowered the rates. Three years later, 
in 1868, the Union met again and set up a bureau, or perma- 
nent secretariat, at Bern in Switzerland. This bureau has been 
in operation ever. since, gathering information about interna- 
tional telegraph, cable, and, more recently, wireless systems, 
preparing the agenda of the meetings of the Union, publish- 
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ing telegraph, cable and radiogram rates, and doing whatever 
else the Union instructs it to do. 


PROBLEMS THE UNIONS SOLVED 


In the years which followed the formation of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Union many other branches of international 
intercourse were brought under the supervision of interna- 
tional organizations. Thus the Universal Postal Union, estab- 
lished in 1874, resolved the confusion to which the growing 
volume of international mail had led. The International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures, set up in 1875, assumed the respon- 
sibility of keeping the various units of measurement unchanged. 
The International Copyright Union, formed in 1886, secured 
protection of the rights of authors in all member states. The 
International Union of Railway Freight Transportation, which 
began work in 1893, solved many of the problems which 
arise when railway freight crosses international boundaries. 
Still other pre-war international unions dealt with patents and 
trade-marks, statistics and tariff rates, health and disease, agri- 
culture, labor legislation and a dozen other subjects of world- 
wide interest. And in the western hemisphere there was the 
Pan American Union, created at the first Pan-American Con- 
ference to deal with almost any subject of common interest 
to the states of North and South America. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIONS 


Though they differed widely in the nature and importance 
of the subjects they dealt with, and though the powers con- 
ferred on them also varied considerably, these public inter- 
national unions were all organized in similar fashion. They 
consisted of a governing body meeting periodically in con- 
ference, and a permanent bureau either to carry out the deci- 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF WORLD TRADE 
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sions of the governing body or gather information for its 
guidance, publish its resolutions, and so on. 

It is the presence of both the regularly meeting governing 
body and the permanent bureau which distinguishes the unions 
from the diplomatic conferences and the international conven- 
tions we have already discussed. With their governing bodies 
and their bureaus the international unions were real interna- 
tional organizations—some students say embryonic forms of 
international government. And they were also the model for 
the great post-war experiments in international cooperation, 
the League of Nations and the International Labour Organ- 
ization. 

But still more important than the organization of the unions, 
perhaps, is the fact that some of them at least—the Danube 
Commission, for instance—represented a genuine surrender 
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of sovereignty in the interest of international cooperation and 
order, and some of them operated by majority rule exactly 
as though the theory of sovereignty had never been heard of. 

In this respect, perhaps the most revolutionary of all the 
international unions which came into being before the World 
War was the Sugar Commission. Formed in 1902 to abolish 
export bounties on sugar and limit import duties, the Sugar 
Commission actually had the power to make “findings of fact” 
on the basis of which the member states were bound by treaty 
to alter their own tariffs. Louis XIV must have turned in 
his grave whenever the Sugar Commission issued a “finding.” 


THEIR LIMITATIONS 


Yet, broad though the powers of some of these international 
unions were, and important though they were as milestones 
along the road to international cooperation, they had one 
great limitation: they were all created to deal with problems 
which, while not unimportant, did not usually involve polit- 
ical controversies. Not one of them touched the issues over 
which nations sometimes fight. On the other hand, if it had 
not been for the international unions many difficulties might 
not have been solved, Europe’s social situation might have 
been much worse than it was, and there might have developed 
a kind of economic nationalism which would have greatly 
embittered public feeling. 


THE COMFORTABLE PRE-WAR WORLD 


Such are the main outlines of the story of international 
cooperation before the World War. In the century since the 
Congress of Vienna, “conferences” had come to occupy an 
accepted place in the relations between nations, and some of 
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them had actually prevented wars. International “unions” 
were governing numerous fields of international relations. 
And, in matters where permanent unions were unnecessary, 
governments were frequently entering into “conventions” to 
coordinate their laws or adjust their administrations in the 
common interest of the world society. There was a board of 
arbitrators at the Hague to which nations could, and some- 
times did, appeal serious disputes. Mediation and “good offices” 
and the resort to commissions of inquiry had come to be 
recognized methods of settling other kinds of disputes. And 
what was lacking in the picture of world order—and much 
was lacking—optimists by the thousands believed future con- 
ferences, future unions, future conventions, would soon pro- 
vide. All in all, it seemed a comfortable world. 


DANGER SIGNALS 

True, armaments were mounting, and two Hague Peace Con- 
ferences had failed to stop the trend. True, nations were 
still clinging doggedly to their sovereignty and, except in 
special, and very limited, cases, refusing to acknowledge any 
authority superior to their own. True, nationalism was grow- 
ing more obstreperous every day, and Germans and Slavs 
were snarling at one another in Central Europe. True, too, 
the same industrial revolution. which had made the world 
increasingly interdependent had also greatly intensified the . 
struggle for markets and sources of raw materials, so that 
“imperialist” nations were competing more and more vigor- 
ously for trade and territory, sometimes stepping on one 
another’s toes, and creating much ill-will in doing so. 

But might not all these threatening aspects of the world 
picture be gradually eliminated through education for peace? 
Might not the peace movement, already strong, and growing 
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stronger every day, eventually succeed in convincing the 
peoples of the world that the methods which had been devel- 
oped for the peaceful solution of some problems could readily 
be applied to the peaceful solution of all problems? 

So, at least, the pacifists and the optimists hoped in those 
comfortable days before the outbreak of the World War. 


V. Building Emergency Shelters 


The causes of the World War are far too numerous and com- 
plicated to discuss here. But what the coming of the war 
proved was that, despite all the progress which had been 
made in the direction of international cooperation, interna- 
tional competition was still the rule. Economic competition, 
competition for prestige and power, competition between 
one national group and another, competition for colonial 
empires, naval competition, competition in land armaments 
and armies—when the fatal day came, all these proved stronger 
than international cooperation. For though nations had learned 
to cooperate in many ways, though they had developed the 
practice of meeting in conference in times of crisis, and had 
devised such means as arbitration and mediation for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes, they were still asserting their 
ancient claim to absolute sovereignty, still behaving, when 
they wanted to, like the besatined autocrats of the eighteenth 
century, still putting their own narrow national interests 
ahead of the broader international interests of the closely-knit 
world society in which they found themselves. The result, 
when the crisis came, was a war more widespread, more 


frightful, than any the world had ever known before. 
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We should not make the mistake of thinking that the World 
War came because the machinery of international cooperation 
which had been devised up to that time was inadequate to 
meet the strain. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
machinery, to be sure, was far from perfect. But international 
conferences had solved threatening crises before; they could 
solve them again, given the desire to solve them, and a spirit 
of good will all round. Indeed, the British government made 
repeated and frantic efforts in July 1914 to get the German 
and Austrian governments to agree to submit the dispute 
between Austria and Serbia to a conference. But the Austrian 
government was determined to sweep international coopera- 
tion aside and impose its will on Serbia by force. And the 
Imperial German Government was determined to stand by 
its Austrian ally. What was lacking was not so much the 
machinery of international cooperation as the will, or the 
obligation, to use it. 


THE WORLD WAR 

When all efforts to preserve peace had failed, and hostilities 
were about to begin, the British Foreign Minister, Sir Edward 
Grey, paced slowly back and forth in his big room at the 
Foreign Office. It was a warm evening in early August. The 
red rays of the setting sun burned like fire over the city. In 
the streets below newsboys were calling out their extras. 
Through the open windows of the great room Sir Edward 
could hear their cries: WAR! 

“The lamps are going out all over Europe,” he said. “We 
shall not see them lit again in our lifetime.” 

Few today would deny the truth, or the prophetic nature, 
of Sir Edward Grey’s words. For the war destroyed the com- 
. fortable world of 1910, carried with it into history much of 
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the faith on which that world had been built, and ultimately 
extinguished, in large parts of Europe, the lights of liberty, 
democracy, freedom, with which the paths of the nineteenth 
century had been lighted. 

But the war did not put out the lamp of international coop- 
eration. On the contrary, for a while at least, it made it burn 
the brighter. For it is one of the ironies of history that nations 
cooperate most closely when they are waging war, or facing 
the immediate threat of war. 

Thus, before many months had passed, almost half the na- 
tions of the world were cooperating closely as allies, pooling 
men and materials in a gigantic effort to win. At the same time 
the magnitude of the war’s horrors was making the need for 
international cooperation to prevent war all the more apparent. 


COOPERATION DURING THE WORLD WAR 


The first device the Allies adopted to ensure close cooperation 
in pursuit of the war was the conference. The first of a 
long series of such Inter-Allied Conferences was held in July 
1915 and was attended by the heads of the Allied governments. 
In March 1916 the personnel of the conferences was enlarged 
and they were transformed into a permanent, or “standing,” 
committee. In November 1917 a further step was taken in 
the creation of the Supreme War Council, consisting of two 
Cabinet officers from each of the Allied governments, assisted 
by technical advisers, and provided with a secretariat. This 
was a revolutionary departure from all precedents, for what 
it meant was that the technique of the Telegraph and Postal 
Unions was now being applied to broad political and military 
problems, and “sovereignty” and “independence” were being 
forgotten in the face of an imperative need for closer coop- 
eration. Finally, in March 1918, after three and a half years 
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of war, the various armies fighting in France were placed 

under the command of one man, Marshal Foch. This, the 
“Unified Command,” was the most revolutionary step of all: 

for so far as their military forces were concerned the Allies, 

in taking it, surrendered their “sovereignty” completely to 

the one Commander. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION DURING THE WAR 


But it was not merely in political and military matters that the 
Allied Powers swept precedent aside in the years of the war. In 
economic matters, too, cooperation quickly replaced competi- 
tion. For “an army fights on its stomach,” and it was at least as 
important to insure a steady supply of food as it was to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the various armies. To insure a steady supply 
of food, the Allies soon formed an “International Revictualling 
Commission.” Composed of representatives of each of the 
governments concerned, the Commission had dictatorial powers 
to purchase and route food for the Allied Powers. 

From this it was an easy step to the formation of similar 
commissions to take charge of supplying other commodities. 
Before the end of the war there were twenty such, with powers 
over practically all the supplies the Allied nations imported. 


THE ALLIED MARITIME TRANSPORT COUNCIL 


But the most far-reaching powers of all were enjoyed by the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council. The A.M.T.C. consisted 
of eight Cabinet officers, two from each of the leading Allied 
Powers—Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States. It 
was assisted by an Allied Maritime Transport Executive and a 
whole staff of officials. And it had final authority over all 
Allied merchant shipping, deciding when each ship should sail, 
where it should go, and what it should carry. Indeed, before 
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the end of the war the A.M.T.C. was ruling go per cent of the 
world’s ocean-going tonnage. 

Unfortunately, the cooperative enterprises formed between 
1914 and 1918 were enterprises to win a war, not enterprises to 
preserve peace. When the emergency was over, most of them 
were disbanded; and, to a very large extent, the fields of 
human activity they had ruled returned to their pre-war 
anarchy. 

Yet the world’s experience with international cooperation 
during the war was not all lost, by any means. When the war 
was over, some of the executives of the A.M.T.C. were trans- 
ferred directly from that organization to the League Secre- 
tariat, where they made excellent use of the experience they 
had gained. And, in a more general way, the war taught the 
world lessons in cooperation it did not soon forget. There have 
probably been more international conferences in the twenty 
years since 1918 than were held in the whole century between 
1814 and 1914. And there are certainly far more organs of 
international cooperation in existence today than there were in 
1914. Much of this increase in international cooperation can 
be traced to the experience gained during the war. 


EARLY PLANS FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Meanwhile other movements were astir. Peace organizations 
the world over had long been agitating for some sort of league 
of nations which could prevent war. Indeed, the idea was at 
least two hundred years old. 

Early in the nineteenth century peace societies began to be 
formed, first in England, then in the United States and on the 
Continent of Europe. In the fourth quarter of the century such 
societies multiplied like magic. In 1914, it has been said, there 
were no fewer than 160 of them, and some at least had branches 
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in many parts of the world. By 1914 a good many of the mem- 
bers of these peace societies were already looking forward to 
the day when a league of nations should abolish war forever. 


THE COSTS OF THE WAR 


The coming of the World War shocked and dismayed these 
pacifists, but it did not silence them. After recovering from the 
first breath-taking blow, they redoubled their agitation. The 
cost of the war—in human lives as well as in money—was prov- 
ing to be appalling: by the time it was over, eight and one half 
million soldiers—a figure equivalent to the total population of 
New England—had perished and over 21,000,000 had been 
wounded. In addition to this enormous belligerent casualty list, 
10,000,000 non-combatant civilians—men, women and children 
—also lost their lives, either as a direct result of hostilities or 
through famine, disease or other causes directly attributable to 
the war. The total loss of human life caused by the World 
War—combatants, non-combatants, and those reported “miss- 
ing” (many of whom were probably blown to bits so small 
that no identifiable trace was ever found)—reached the almost 
incredible total of 20,000,000 persons—half the population of 
France, or the entire population of the states of California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

Figures so large as these are difficult to comprehend. A com- 
parison with a parade may help. It has been estimated that if all 
those who died as a result of the World War should march 
down any city street, twenty abreast, from dawn till dusk, it 
would take four whole months for the line to pass the review- 
ing stand! 

Figures for the money cost of the war are even more stag- 
gering. On direct war expenditures alone the belligerent gov- 
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ernments spent no less than $200,000,000,000 between 1914 and 
1918. Losses of vessels and cargoes at sea, property losses on 
land, losses of production, losses to neutrals, the capitalized 
value of the lives lost—these and other costs of the war bring 
the grand total to almost $350,000,000,000. Enough, it has been 
said, to furnish every family in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, the U.S.S.R. and Australia 
with five acres of land and a $3,500 house, provide every city 
of 200,000 population or more in each of these countries with 
a $10,000,000 university and a $5,000,000 library, pay a life- 
long salary of $2,500 a year to 50,000 teachers and 50,000 
nurses, and buy up everything of value in France and Belgium. 


THE LEAGUE IDEA SPREADS 


When we consider these astounding figures, it does not seem 
surprising that before many months of war had passed, a reso- 
lution to see that it could never happen again should have 
taken shape in the minds of people in many parts of the world. 
Almost as if by common accord, the form this resolution took 
was the determination to establish a league of nations with the 
power to prevent war if possible; or, if that was too much to 
hope for, at least to delay its beginning, limit its extent. Books 
outlining such a league were written in many countries, includ- 
ing Germany. Study groups were formed to work out the 
details. Propaganda organizations were set up to popularize 
the plans the study groups developed. 

In the United States the early leaders of this movement were 
ex-President Taft and President Lowell of Harvard; in Great 
Britain it was headed by Lord Bryce, Professor G. Lowes 
Dickinson, and the Fabian Society. In America two organiza- 
tions to promote the League idea were formed, the League to 
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Enforce Peace and the League of Free Nations Association. In 
England, besides the Fabian Society (which was a socialistic 
organization ), there came into existence the League of Nations 
Society. In France, too, a League of Nations Society was cre- 
ated. And similar organizations sprang up in Germany and 
other countries. 


THE LEAGUE TAKES SHAPE 


It was not long before the pressure of the public opinion which 
was created and canalized by these private organizations began 
to make itself felt in government circles. Thus in July 1917 the 
then Prime Minister of France appointed a committee to study 
the league project. Early in 1918 the British Foreign Secretary 
did likewise. But the man who, more than any other, was 
responsible for the ultimate triumph of the league idea was 
President Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Wilson had been won over 
to the proposal by the League to Enforce Peace at least as 
early as 1916. In January 1918 he included it in the famous 
“fourteen points” in which he summed up the nobler of 
the Allies’ professed war aims. And in Paris in the winter of 
1918-1919 it was Wilson who insisted that the Peace Confer- 
ence should agree on the details of the League before it turned 
to other problems. 

Yet, decisive though Wilson’s contribution to the successful 
realization of the league idea was, by the time the war was 
over the demand for a league of nations and an enduring peace 
through international cooperation was world-wide. 

Thus it was that, when the treaties of peace between the 
Allied and Associated Powers on the one hand and the Central 
Powers on the other were drawn up and presented for signa- 
ture, the first twenty-six articles of each of those treaties were 
a constitution, or covenant, for a League of Nations. 
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VI. Blueprint for a New World 


The League of Nations which emerged from the Paris Peace 
Conference was far and away the most ambitious attempt the 
nations of the world had ever made to achieve general and last- 
ing international cooperation. It consisted of an Assembly, in 
which each member state, regardless of size, had one vote; a 
smaller Council, in which some of the seats were held perma- 
nently by the Great Powers and the others were shared by the 
lesser Powers in rotation; and a Permanent Secretariat to assist 
the deliberative bodies, gather information for them, publish the 
minutes of their meetings, and so forth. Closely associated with 
the League, though located not in Geneva but at the Hague, 
was a Permanent Court of International Justice. ; 


WHAT WAS THE LEAGUE? 
What was the League that was thus created? Was it the legis- 
lative, executive and judiciary of a new United States of the 
World? Or was it merely an alliance of the victors of the 
World War against the vanquished? Or was it something 
entirely different from either? 

Every possible answer has been given to these questions, and 
no little confusion has been the result. But perhaps the best 
answer is that the League was neither a super-state nor an 
alliance, but merely an extension and improvement of the con- 
ference and union system of pre-war days. The Council and 
Assembly were conferences, not legislatures: for most of their 
decisions had to be reached unanimously. But, unlike the con- 
ferences which were held before the war, the Council and 
Assembly met regularly, and could be quickly called together 
in emergency session in case of need. Furthermore, they had 
wide and continuing jurisdiction over a multitude of subjects. 
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And the Secretariat was equivalent to the bureau of an inter- 
national union, but with a much broader scope of activity. 
Fundamentally, then, the League was a standing diplomatic 
conference, or a permanent Concert of the World, equipped 
with a large and efficient executive. 


WHAT WERE ITS PURPOSES? 


What were the purposes of the League? There were three: 
(1) to carry out certain provisions of the peace treaties; (2) to 
coordinate the work of the pre-war international unions and 
encourage international cooperation in humanitarian measures 
of general concern; and (3) to prevent, stop or shorten inter- 
national wars. 


TO CARRY OUT THE TREATIES 


Under the first category, carrying out certain provisions of the 
peace treaties, the League was charged with such tasks as the 
holding of plebiscites in disputed areas like Schleswig and 
Upper Silesia; the administration of the Free City of Danzig; 
and the supervision of the former German colonies, now 
“mandated” to other Powers. 


TO PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Under the second head the great social or humanitarian work 
of the League falls. This includes a vast array of subjects, from 
inspecting lighthouses and maintaining waterways to curing or 
preventing tuberculosis and leprosy and controlling the traffic 
in opium and other dangerous drugs. 

About the details of the work the League should carry out 
in these two fields the Covenant was not very specific; it 
simply stated the general aims to be achieved and left it to the 
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League members to work out methods. Later, when we come 
to review the League’s record, we shall see what steps were 
taken to achieve those aims. 


TO PRESERVE PEACE 
But on the subject of the third field, that of maintaining peace, 
the Covenant was very specific indeed. And because some of 
the League’s successes in this field, and some of its failures, 
have been attributed to the wisdom, or the folly, of those pro- 
visions of the Covenant, it will be worth our while to consider 
them in detail. 

First of all, the Covenant laid down certain principles on 
which the relations of the members of the League were to be 
based. These included (1) obligations not to go to war except 
under certain specified circumstances; (2) “open, just and 
honorable relations between nations”; (3) universal obedience 
to international law; (4) respect for treaties. As a further 
general principle for maintaining peace, the Covenant bound 
the members to reduce their armaments “to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obligations.” It also bound them 
in a general way to respect one another’s territory and one 
another’s independence, to protect one another against aggres- 
sion, and to “take any action that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 

But this was not all. In addition to these general principles, 
the Covenant made a number of specific provisions for pre- 
serving peace, handling disputes which might arise between 
League members, and compelling recalcitrant members or non- 
members to behave. 

Perhaps it will help us to follow these provisions if we divide 
them into three classes: (1) provisions for settling disputes; 
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(2) provisions for changing treaties and territorial settlements 
peacefully; (3) measures for enforcing the peace, in case the 
other provisions fail. 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


To encourage the peaceful settlement of disputes, the Covenant 
provides that whenever two members of the League get into 
an argument about such legal questions as the interpretation 
of a treaty, the meaning of some point of international law, 
the violation of an obligation, or the amount of reparation one 
of them should pay the other for such a violation, they may 
submit the dispute to arbitration or the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Although the Powers do not bind them- 
selves to submit such disputes to arbitration or the Court, ex- 
cept when they recognize them to be suitable for submission, if 
they do submit them, they agree that they will abide by the 
decision (Article 13). 

In the case of other disputes, however, they definitely agree 
to submit the points at issue to arbitration or the Court or the 
Council, but do not agree necessarily to abide by the decision. 
If the dispute is submitted to arbitration or the Court, the 
parties to it agree not to go to war until three months after the 
decision has been rendered. If the dispute is submitted to the 
Council, that body is instructed to attempt to settle it by 
agreement. If the Council fails to settle the quarrel, it shall issue 
a report. If all the members of the Council except the parties 
to the dispute concur in the report, all the members of the 
League are bound not to go to war with any League member 
which accepts the report. If, however, the members of the 
Council other than the parties to the dispute are unable to agree 
on a report, then League members are free to go to war 
(Articles 12, 15). 
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THE “GAP” IN THE COVENANT 


Notice that not even immediately after the World War, with 
all its horrors, were the sovereign states of the world willing 
to give up completely their right to impose their will on other 
nations by force. When we come to appraise the League’s 
efforts to maintain peace, it will be important to remember that 
the Covenant recognizes the right of nations to resort to war 
and specifically states the circumstances in which they may 
lawfully do so. Many people have supposed that because the 
League has failed to prevent war, it has “failed.” We see now 
that that view is not necessarily sound. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE 


Under the second head, the peaceful change of treaties and 
situations, the Covenant merely states that the Assembly may 
“advise” the members to reconsider treaties which have become 
out of date or conditions which, if continued, might endanger 
peace (Article 19). This provision gives the League the theo- 
retical power to rewrite treaties and redraw boundaries pro- 
vided the members agree. If wisely used, this power should be 
enough to remove many of the grievances which lead to war. 
Unfortunately, it has never been used. 


SANCTIONS 


Now let’s look at the third class of League provisions for deal- 
ing with war: those which have to do with enforcing peace, 
in case the measures designed to prevent war fail. Here the 
Covenant is very specific. It states that, if any member of the 
League begins a war except under the circumstances we have 
just discussed, it shall be considered to have committed an 
act of war against all other League members, which will 
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immediately break off all relations with it, including all trade. 
In other words, they will apply “sanctions.” They will also 
cooperate closely to prevent these sanctions from causing 
undue hardship to any one of them, and will lend one another 
support in case the law-breaker attacks them or otherwise 
attempts to retaliate. By another clause, the Council is empow- 
ered to “recommend” military action against the law-breaker; 
but the League members are free to act on the recommenda- 
tion or not, as they wish (Article 16). In case the war is started 
by a state which is not a member of the League, the Covenant 
stipulates that the same measures shall be applied as are pro- 
vided to curb a member state (Article 17). 

Such was the League of Nations which was hammered out at 
the Paris Peace Conference in the spring of 1919. It was not 
a sure-fire guarantee against war in all circumstances. What- 
ever the dreams of some of those who contributed to its mak- 
ing, it was never intended to be. What it was, rather, was an 
instrument of international cooperation which could be used 
or not as the nations of the world saw fit. When the nations 
chose to use it in a genuinely cooperative spirit, it served them 
well. When they allowed selfish national interests to take 
precedence over broad international interests (as they often 
did), then the League “failed.” But the fault was not with the 
League; it was with the nations which alone are responsible 
for working from the blueprint they have mapped out. 
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Vil. Getting Down to Bricks 


Let us now briefly review the work the League has done in the 
three great fields of its activity. It will be convenient in this 
chapter to look at the League’s record in carrying out the 
peace treaties and its work in the “technical” fields, since those 
are the areas in which it has been most successful. Then in the 
next chapter we can turn our attention to the knotty question 
of the League’s political activity and the post-war system 
known as collective security, where the record has not been 
so fair. 


CARRYING OUT THE TREATIES 


In carrying out the terms of the peace treaties whose execution 
was entrusted to it, the League has made, on the whole, a fair 
showing. It conducted its plebiscites with scrupulous fairness. 
It successfully undertook the enormous task of getting some 
400,000 prisoners of war back to their homes in twenty-six 
countries. It lent a helping hand in caring for hundreds of 
thousands of civilian refugees. After a few years during which 
its administration of the Saar was harsh and dictatorial, it 
revised its Saar Commission; when the district was finally 
returned to Germany, in 1935, the League was generally con- 
ceded to have performed a difficult task exceedingly well. Its 
administration of the Free City of Danzig has been fair even if, 
in recent years, it has also been feeble. Its Permanent Mandates 
Commission has kept a watchful eye on the administration 
of Germany’s former colonies (and certain territories which 
were once part of the Turkish Empire) and has occasionally 
called even Great Britain up on the carpet when it has had 
reason to believe that Britain’s administration of a mandate has 
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been at fault. Perhaps the obligation under this score which 
the League has met least well in recent years is the obligation 
to protect national minorities in Europe. But that is a very 
ticklish obligation indeed, and one that bristles with political 
complications. 


THE “TECHNICAL” WORK OF THE LEAGUE 


In the second field of its activity, coordinating the work of 
the pre-war international unions and encouraging international 
cooperation of a non-political sort, the League has achieved its 
most brilliant successes. If all its other functions were taken 
from it, the League’s “technical” activities, as they are called, 
would still make it an indispensable element in the world 
society. 

True, the project whereby the pre-war international unions 
were to be placed under the League’s wing could not be real- 
ized, owing chiefly to the fact that the United States, which 
was a participant in many of the unions, would not consent to 
the transfer. Thus the Universal Postal Union, and many others 
like it, remain outside the League today. But though inde- 
pendent and theoretically equal bodies, many of these inter- 
national unions now cooperate closely with the League. 

This initial hitch in the plan has not, however, prevented the 
League from performing herculean labors in the way of world 
cooperation. The League Secretariat has become a clearing- 
house for information about world conditions. The League has 
held conferences almost innumerable to consider world prob- 
lems, economic, social and cultural. It has created a sizable 
number of special commissions to deal with such problems. 
Among these commissions may be mentioned the Communica- 
tions and Transit Organization, the Health Organization, the 
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Economic and Financial Organization, the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, the Advisory Committee on the Traffic 
in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social Questions (which includes such sub-commit- 
tees as the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children and the Child Welfare Committee). 

So extensive has the League’s work been in these “technical” 
or “non-political” fields that no comprehensive appraisal of it 
has ever been attempted. But we can get some idea of the wide 
ramifications of the work, and some idea, too, of its importance, 
from a glance at one of the many League organizations. 


THE HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Recognizing the fact that disease is no respecter of national 
boundaries, and that an ill-nourished family in China may show 
the same symptoms and need the same treatment as an ill- 
nourished family in Italy, the League’s Health Organization 
has sent doctors and experts to many parts of the world to 
aid in the fight against malaria, pellagra, smallpox and other 
diseases. National health services have been reorganized on the 
basis of advice given by these experts. Nations have remodeled 
their sanitary services along lines suggested by the Health 
Organization. The “microbe-hunters” of the far corners of the 
earth have used the Organization as a clearing house for their 
discoveries and a source of expert information on the latest 
methods of combatting disease. Especially commendable have 
been the Health Organization’s efforts to check the spread of 
typhus. ' 

Moreover, the Health Organization has provided machinery 
for the immediate interchange of information on the outbreak 
of communicable diseases in any part of the world, and has 
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thus enabled countries to take proper measures to prevent the 
introduction of the diseases within their borders. 

From even this brief account it must be apparent how exten- 
sive is the work of the Health Organization, how wide its 
ramifications. Yet the Health Organization is only one of many 
similar League bodies. Taken together, these “technical” com- 
missions and organizations perform titanic labors in a vast 
range of human activities. Their influence reaches into far 
corners of the earth. They benefit nations which do not con- 
tribute anything to their support almost equally with those 
which do. 

But perhaps the most significant fact about them is that they 
have introduced into international affairs a new spirit and a 
new principle. Whereas before the League was created many 
matters of common interest among nations were considered 
only sporadically and sometimes rather casually, today they 
are receiving the constant attention not only of experts but of 
governments. In the League the existence of a world com- 
munity of interests has been recognized. International coopera- 
tion to achieve common ends has become an accepted principle 
of international relations, a principle which is put into practice 
in innumerable ways every day in the year. Whatever may be 
the shortcomings of the League as a means of preserving peace, 
it seems inconceivable that it could ever disappear. For even if 
it should cease to be used to settle political issues, its “tech- 
nical” work would keep it alive. 

It remains for us to consider the League’s efforts to preserve 
peace, and the whole history of collective security. But before 
we do so it will be convenient to review here the efforts at 
international cooperation in “technical” matters which have 
been made outside the framework of the League since the end 
of the World War. 
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COOPERATION OUTSIDE THE LEAGUE 


The subject is one which can be disposed of in short order. 
As we have seen, many of the pre-war technical unions con- 
tinued to function independently of the League. In addition, 
a number of new unions were formed. Among these may be 
mentioned the Bureau for the Protection of Plant Life, the 
International Office for Dealing with Contagious Diseases of 
Animals, and the International Bureau of Intelligence on 
Locusts. But the most important post-war organizations set up 
outside the League are the International Labour Organization 
and the Bank for International Settlements. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Like the League, the International Labour Organization was 
created by the treaties of peace which ended the war. It con- 
sists of a Conference meeting once a year or oftener, and an 
Office which is the Organization’s secretariat. Though quite 
independent of the League in its functioning, the International 
Labour Organization receives its funds from the League 
Assembly. All the member states of the League and several 
others (including, since 1934, the United States) are members 
of the I.L.O. Each member state sends to the Conference two 
government representatives and two private citizens, one repre- 
senting employers and the other employees. Each delegate votes 
individually and each has one vote. The Conference draws up 
conventions on conditions of labor which are then submitted 
to the member states for ratification. Once ratified, they 
become a part of the labor legislation of the ratifying states. 
The purpose of this device is, of course, to obtain uniform 
standards of working conditions, hours of labor, and the like, 
throughout the world. 
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To assist the Conference in its work, the I.L.O. is equipped 
with a bureau or secretariat called the International Labour 
Office. The present director of the International Labour Office 
is former Governor Winant of New Hampshire. 

As a result of its efforts, sixty-two I.L.O. conventions have 
been drawn up since the Organization began. Although no 
member state has ratified every single one of these conventions, 
twenty-three states have ratified about a third of them, and 
twenty states have passed legislation designed to put about a 
third of them into practice. While some were of minor impor- 
tance, others were milestones in labor’s long struggle for shorter 
hours and better working conditions. Such, for instance, are 
the conventions prohibiting child labor and regulating women’s 
work. These conventions have been widely ratified. 


THE BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


The Bank for International Settlements was created in 1929 
primarily to handle the enormous financial transactions grow- 
ing out of the reparations payments Germany was to make to 
the Allies under the terms of the Young Plan. Governed by 
bankers rather than by diplomats, it has come to be the central 
bank of central banks and has filled one of the last remaining 
gaps in the machinery of international cooperation. If the gov- 
ernments of the world ever decide to coordinate their financial 
policies they will find the machinery for doing so ready to 
hand in the B.I.S. The Bank is entirely independent of the 
League of Nations. 


POST-WAR “TECHNICAL” CONFERENCES 


In addition to the permanent international organizations which 
have been established outside the League, the years since the 
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war have also seen a long series of independent international 
conferences convened for special purposes. We shall consider 
some of the post-war “political” conferences in the next chap- 
ter; here we may mention a few of the “technical” or “non- 
controversial” conferences. These have dealt with a variety of 
subjects, from passports to fishing, from aviation to sanitary 
arrangements. They have resulted in the signing of many new 
conventions, and have extended still further the boundaries of 
international cooperation. 


SUMMARY 


We have now reviewed the work of the League of Nations in 
the so-called “non-controversial” or “non-political” fields, and 
we have also had a bird’s-eye view of international coopera- 
tion in those fields apart from the League. What general con- 
clusion, if any, can we draw? 

We can say without hesitation that there has been a steady 
growth of international cooperation in these fields; that the 
League has been responsible, directly or indirectly, for much 
of this growth; but that much of it would have occurred even 
if the League had never come into being. The development 
was somewhat more rapid between 1920 and 1930 than it has 
been since 1930. But it has continued to be an advance; it has 
not turned into a retreat. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the “political” 
fields, the areas of international relations with which high 
policy is chiefly concerned. Let us now turn to a survey of 
international cooperation in those fields since the World War. 
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Vill. Bricks Without Mortar 


If the record of the League in “technical” fields has been a 
good one, its record in the so-called “non-technical,” or “polit- 
ical,” field has been disappointing. Or perhaps we should say 
that the record of the League’s members in the “political” 
field has been disappointing. For while it is the permanent 
organs of the League itself which carry on the technical work, 
it is the member states of the League which must take the 
credit, or the blame, for its work in the settlement of disputes. 
Insofar as the settlement of disputes its concerned, the League 
can scarcely be said to exist at all except when its members are 
in session in the Council or the Assembly. For neither the Secre- 
tariat nor the other League agencies have any substantial power 
to act in political matters except as they may be instructed to 
act in specific cases by the Council or the Assembly. Further- 
more, having no army of its own, the League cannot carry out 
political decisions of the Council or Assembly unless it has the 
active cooperation of the member states. This distinction 
between the League and its members is one which it will be 
well to bear in mind as we consider the history of the League’s 
attempts to settle disputes. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


We have already looked at the provisions the Covenant made 
for the settlement of disputes. And we have seen that there 
were loop-holes in the Covenant: as a legal document it was 
not by any means a complete guarantee against international 
war in all circumstances. But the spirit of the Covenant was 
the spirit of universal peace. To many it seemed to hold 
promise of a new era, an era in which such changes in the 
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status quo as should from time to time prove necessary would 
be made peacefully by mutual agreement and not by resort to 
force, an era in which international cooperation would replace 
international competition and the safety of each nation would 
be guaranteed by the solemn pledge of all. An era, in short, 
of collective security, security against war through collective 
action. 

If, by any chance, a state should consider violating the spirit 
of the Covenant by resorting to war, the idea was that the 
thought of the coalition of powers it would have to face would 
quickly make it change its mind. If it did resort to war, the 
economic sanctions which the League members were obligated 
to impose on it would soon bring it to reason. But if economic 
measures failed, the members of the League might at their 
option resort to collective military action to stop the aggressor. 

Such was the method the Covenant of the League of Nations 
provided in case of war or a threat of war. But the spirit of the 
Covenant was such that, if all the nations which joined the 
League had seriously intended to adopt that spirit in their rela- 
tions with one another, war would never have come close 
enough to bring the sanctions provisions of the Covenant into 
operation. 

Now let’s see what actually happened. 


EARLY WEAKNESS OF THE LEAGUE 


The League came into being in January 1920, when the first 
Council meeting was held at Paris. From the very first its power 
as a world force for peace was weakened by the absence from 
its membership of several important nations. As everyone 
knows, despite the fact that President Wilson was the League’s 
chief advocate at the Peace Conference, the United States never 
joined it. The principal reason for our absence was domestic 
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politics. But our failure to join in the work of the organism we 
had been instrumental in creating seriously and perhaps fatally 
handicapped the League as qn instrument for keeping the 
peace. In 1935, for instance, when Italy attacked Ethiopia, and 
the League imposed economic sanctions on the aggressor, the 
countries which were members of the League maintained that 
it was not possible to include oil and gasoline among the com- 
modities which were “sanctioned,” for that would simply have 
meant that the sales of American oil companies would have 
jumped at the expense of oil companies in League states. (As 
a matter of fact American sales of petroleum products to Italy 
rose 350 per cent in the first months of the war, despite the 
fact that oil companies of League states were at all times free 
to, and did, sell to Italy also.) The result was that sanctions 
failed, and, as one writer puts it, “Mussolini floated to victory 
on a sea of oil, much of which came from the United States.” 

There were other conspicious absences, too, which made the 
League’s task of keeping the peace more difficult still. Germany 
was left out in the cold for six years. And Russia, the largest 
country in the world, did not enter the League until 1934— 
by which time Germany and Japan had both tendered their 
resignations. Italy withdrew in 1937. Thus at no time has the 
League represented all the Great Powers. 


THE PURSUIT OF NATIONAL INTERESTS 


But there were other, and perhaps still more weighty, reasons 
why the League failed to realize the hopes that were held for 
it in the years immediately after the war. For however sin- 
cerely the peoples of the world desired peace, and however 
determined the smaller nations were to subordinate narrow 
national interests to the larger interests of the new world order, 
the governments of the Great Powers continued to put national 
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interests ahead of international interests exactly as though no 
League had ever been created. Indeed, they sometimes at- 
tempted to use the League to advance their own national inter- 
ests at the expense of the very international interests it was 
supposed to represent. In other words, they continued to 
behave at times like the autocratic sovereigns of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It is this fact, more than any 
other, which accounts for the final failure of collective security. 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCES 


Thus France, which had been invaded by Germany three 
times in a century, sought in every way she could to keep her 
old adversary weak and make herself strong. We can hardly 
blame France for this, for she had suffered horribly from the 
war—more than any other nation. Yet the effect on the League 
was disastrous. In order to gain her end, France firmly opposed 
any changes in the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. At the 
same time she erected a system of alliances with Germany’s 
neighbor states—alliances which were certainly a denial of the 
spirit of the League Covenant if they were not a violation of 
the letter. When the League seemed capable of advancing 
French interests, France was strong for the League. When it 
seemed to threaten those interests, she soft-pedalled it, circum- 
vented it, even sabotaged it. It was partly owing to the French, 
who wanted to keep the friendship of Italy (with whom they 
had just signed a treaty), that the League’s only attempt to 
test the sanctions provisions of the Covenant failed. 


THE ENGLISH “BALANCE OF POWER” 


If the French were concerned to keep Germany weak, and 
themselves and their allies strong, the British were equally eager 
to see that some sort of balance of power was maintained on 
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the Continent. They had entered the World War to prevent 
Germany from becoming ali powerful in Europe; now that 
Germany was down they were fearful that France might take 
her place. And so they were often at odds with the French in 
the League and out of it. In 1935, to the dismay of France, they 
openly flouted the whole principle of collective security by 
signing a treaty with Germany in which they agreed to permit 
her to build a navy in violation of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Like the French, the British also used the League when it 
suited them and ignored it when it did not. Thus when Japan 
attacked Manchuria, in 1931, the British could not be per- 
suaded to consent to sanctions: for Manchuria was not of 
much interest to them, and Japan had a navy with which she 
could retaliate by bombarding the British crown colony of 
Hong Kong. But, in 1935, when Italy attacked Ethiopia, and 
seemed to threaten the British “life line” to India and the Far 
East, it was the British who led the chorus for sanctions. 


ITALY 


If France sought to keep Germany weak, and Britain tried to 
maintain a balance of power, Italy felt that she had been given 
less than her share of the booty of war and was determined that 
sooner or later she would even accounts through military con- 
quest. She used the League for what it was worth to her, but 
she did not take her League obligations seriously. The measure 
of her cynicism is to be found in the fact that in 1935-1936, 
while still a League member, she attacked and conquered 
Ethiopia, a fellow member whose “territorial integrity and 
existing political independence” she had solemnly bound her- 
self “to respect and preserve.” 

Almost equally self-centered (and short-sighted) policies 
were pursued by the other Great Powers. In the circumstances, 
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it is remarkable that the League had any successes in the polit- 
ical field at all. 


LEAGUE SUCCESSES 


It did have some—quite a number in fact. But most of the dis- 
putes it settled peacefully were disputes between the smaller 
states. Thus, very early in its career (1920), it stopped a 
quarrel between Sweden and Finland over the Aaland Islands 
in the Baltic. In 1921 it settled a dispute between Germany and 
Poland over Upper Silesia. In 1925 it narrowly averted what 
threatened to be a real Balkan war when Greece invaded Bul- 
garia. In 1932 it succeeded in ending hostilities between Colom- 
bia and Peru over the border town of Leticia. Several other 
disputes have also been peacefully settled by the League. But 
all of the successfully settled disputes were either disputes 
between small powers or disputes over which a general war 
was unlikely to be fought. Yet it cannot be denied that the 
League did avert war, if only small-scale war, and that its pro- 
cedure proved capable of smoothing out a considerable num- 
ber of lesser disputes which might have resulted in pro- 
tracted wrangling in the days before there was a League to 
take them up. 


LEAGUE FAILURES 


When disputes occurred which involved Great Powers, the 
League was much less successful, for the Great Powers were 
less disposed than the small Powers to subordinate their 
“sovereignty” to the interests of justice and peace. In 1923, 
after Poland (an ally of France) had seized the town of Vilna 
from Lithuania, and direct negotiations between the two coun- 
tries had failed, Lithuania appealed to the League, and the 
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League attempted to mediate. But Poland, backed by France, 
snubbed the League, and France, Great Britain and Italy made 
a “deal” in which they gave the Lithuanian city to Poland, thus 
rewarding the aggressor. In the same year, when some Italians 
were murdered on Greek soil, Italy issued an ultimatum to 
Greece demanding indemnities and an apology. To show that 
she meant business, Italy then bombarded the Greek island of 
Corfu, killing a number of men, women and children who had 
not even heard of the murders. When Greece appealed to the 
League, and the League attempted to mediate, Italy refused to 
allow the League to do so. The dispute was finally settled 
through the mediation, outside the League, of Britain and 
France, and on terms that gave Italy: practically everything 
she had demanded. 


MANCHURIA 


In 1931-1932, when Japan attacked and conquered Manchuria, 
and China appealed to the League, an impressive commission 
of inquiry was despatched to the scene of the conflict, where 
it studied the circumstances of the invasion and, upon its return 
to Europe, published a report condemning Japan. The League 
then “adopted” this report, whereupon Japan gave notice of 
her intention to resign. The League members also adopted the 
policy of the American Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, of 
refusing to “recognize” Japan’s conquests. But no effective 
steps were taken to compel Japan to give Manchuria back to 
China or even to punish her for taking it by force. 


ETHIOPIA 


In 1935-1936, when Italy, a League member, attacked the king- 
dom of Ethiopia, another League member, the League applied 
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economic sanctions for the first time in its history. But Italy 
defied the League and subsequently resigned from it, and 
France, eager to keep Italy friendly, did her best to see that 
no sanctions were applied which would really prevent the 
Italians from completing the conquest they had begun. 


SPAIN 

In 1936, when civil war broke out in Spain, and Italy and Ger- 
many intervened on the side of the Rebels (a clear violation 
of international law), Spain appealed to the League, but the 
League took no effective action. Instead it referred the issue to 
a “Non-Intervention Committee” which met in London and 
devoted itself to creating smoke-screens behind which German 
and Italian intervention continued. 


CHINA 

In 1937, when Japan had gotten her second wind and was 
ready to tackle China again, China again appealed to the 
League and the League again condemned Japan. A conference 
held at Brussels in November 1937 likewise condemned Japan, 
but took no punitive action. Finally, in September 1938, the 
League decided that its members were free to apply sanctions 
to Japan if they wished. But it was made clear that there was 
no binding obligation, moral or otherwise, to do so. 


CHACO 
Even when no Great Power was involved, the League’s efforts 
to settle disputes have sometimes failed. This was true of its 
attempt to put a stop to the long and bloody war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay over the area known as the Gran Chaco. 
The League interested itself in this war almost from its start 
in December 1929. But after years in which it tried unsuccess- 
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fully to find some means of ending the war, the League washed 
its hands of the affair, and peace was finally re-established 
through the mediation of a number of American states, acting 
quite independently of the League. 


DISARMAMENT 

Another conspicuous League failure has been the failure of dis- 
armament. The Covenant states that “the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety” and calls on the Council 
to “formulate plans.” The Council got around to “formulating 
plans” in 1925, when it appointed a commission to study the 
problem. After many years of study, the commission produced 
the draft of a very modest disarmament treaty. Finally, in 
1932, a general Disarmament Conference was called to consider 
this treaty. The Conference sat for more than two years with- 
out reaching an agreement. During that time the German 
Republic disappeared, to be replaced by the militaristic Third 
Reich of Adolf Hitler. After making a number of proposals 
which the Conference rejected, Hitler withdrew Germany 
from the Conference and the League and began to rearm his 
country to the hilt (1933). A few months later the Disarma- 
ment Conference quietly faded away. 

After that, disarmament was deader than a door nail. in fact, 
the only successful attempt that has ever been made to reduce 
or limit armaments by international agreement was made at the 
Washington Conference of 1921-1922, when Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan, France and Italy agreed to limit their 
navies for ten years. Later they renewed the agreement for 
five years more. But in 1935 Japan refused to abide by it any 
longer, and thus the agreement expired in 1936. Today the 
nations of the world are spending more on armaments of all 
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sorts than they ever have before. Indeed, as the chart on page 
93 shows, the world’s armaments bill has been growing alarm- 
ingly since 1934. And the trend is still up. 





THE ECLIPSE OF THE LEAGUE 


Such, in brief, is the League’s record as an agency for the 
pacific settlement of disputes and the prevention of war. It is 
not a very good record. In fact, it has proved to be a disastrous 
4 one. Today the League is so little regarded as a political force 
q that when the German-Czech dispute over the Sudetenland 
threatened to plunge Europe into a second world war, the 
if Czechs did not refer the issue to the League at all, though both 
the Council and the Assembly were in session at the time. 
Today only three Great Powers—Great Britain, France and 
4 the U.S.S.R.—are members of the League, and a considerable 
: number of the smaller Powers, while remaining in the League, 
i have declared their intention of staying neutral—the exact 
opposite of collective action for peace—in case of war. Further- 
more, even economic sanctions, which League members were 
once bound to apply to aggressors, have recently been declared 
to be entirely voluntary. 

Thus the mew kind of international cooperation for peace, 
collective security through the League of Nations, appears to 
have failed. Yet we should not be too sure. The League is not 
dead yet, and while there is life there is hope. It has solved 
disputes between small nations in the past: it may do so in the 
future. It may even be that the Great Powers will return to it 
again. At least it is still there to turn to. That fact alone shows 
how far the world has moved in the direction of international 
cooperation since the pre-war days. 

Furthermore, if to us who are living today the League seems 
to have disappointed the hopes of 1920, we should remember 
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that some of those hopes were higher than the facts of the case 
warranted. If we are inclined to despair, we should remember 
that every age thinks the world is going to the dogs, whereas 
the truth is that every age is too close to the events to be able 
to know. If, finally, the League really seems to have become 
wholly ineffectual, we should not forget that some progress 
toward improving the world’s machinery for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes has been made outside the framework of the 
League since the end of the war. Before we attempt to render 
a verdict on the post-war efforts to achieve international 
cooperation for peace, we should look briefly at that develop- 
ment also. 
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IX. More Blueprints 


In discussing the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907 
(p. 30-33), we saw how the nations of the world charted a 
course for arbitrating disputes and set up a permanent panel 
of arbitrators; how they raised mediation and the tendering 
of “good offices” to the level of recognized practices; and how 
they invented the method of “commissions of inquiry” to 
settle disputes which hinge on matters of fact. We also noted 
that at the Second Hague Peace Conference, in 1907, they tried 
to set up a genuine court of international justice, but failed. 

Further advances have been made in all these directions since 
the war. The Covenant of the League strengthened and put to 
wider use both mediation and the tendering of “good offices,” 
and both have been repeatedly used to settle disputes in the 
last twenty years. Out of the older idea of commissions of 
inquiry has grown a new one—commissions of conciliation. 
Hundreds of treaties signed since 1918 have provided not only 
for the use of these milder methods of trying to settle disputes 
but also for compulsory arbitration (unheard of before the 
war). And a genuine Permanent Court of International Justice 
has at last come into being. Let us look at some of these 
advances more closely. 


COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY 


As we have already seen, the commissions of inquiry invented 
at the Hague Peace Conference of 1899 were to investigate a 
dispute, determine the facts, and issue a report. With that 
their job was done and they could go home, leaving it to the 
disputants to accept the findings or go to war, as they chose. 
We have also seen that one of the weaknesses of this was 
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that it was difficult for nations to agree on the personnel of a 

_commission of inquiry once they had gotten into a dispute. 
And we have observed how Secretary Bryan of the United 
States tried to remedy this defect by signing treaties which 
provided for setting up such commissions in advance, ready to 
act when and if the need arose (p. 32). 

Now in fact the permanent commissions appointed in 
accordance with the Bryan treaties were never used. (No 
occasion for using them ever arose.) As the members died or 
retired, their places were often left empty, so that eventually 
the commissions disappeared almost altogether. 

In 1923, however, the nations which met at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of that year launched the so-called Gondra 
Treaty. This treaty provided for setting up permanent com- 
missions to help appoint commissions of inquiry in case of dis- 
putes. It has been ratified by some seventeen American nations. 
And in 1928 the United States, inspired by the European 
search for new means of settling disputes peacefully, revived 
the old Bryan commissions by filling the vacancies. It also signed 
new “Bryan treaties” with a number of additional countries. 

But commissions of inquiry are at best a weak link in the 
chain of peace. For their function is limited to fact-finding. 
To be sure, the nations which have appointed permanent 
commissions of inquiry have also agreed not to go to war 
until the commissions have issued their reparts—a provision of 
the treaties known as the “cooling-off” clause. But what is 
needed in really serious disputes is not merely fact-finding and 
waiting but persistent and determined effort, by a disinterested 
nation or commission, to perswade nations engaged in a major 
dispute to reach a peaceful agreement. It was the realization of 
this fact which led to the invention of permanent commissions 
of conciliation. 
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COMMISSIONS OF CONCILIATION 


Commissions of conciliation differ from commissions of inquiry 
in that after they have investigated the facts of a dispute they 
have the power to roll up their sleeves, sit down with the dis- 
putants, and see if they can’t get them to agree on a solution of 
their differences. In other words, their principal job is to 
conciliate. 

Apparently the idea was first put into writing in a treaty 
concluded by Germany and Switzerland in 1921. In 1922 the 
League Assembly recommended it to the members, and in the 
following years a number of nations signed conciliation treaties 
and set up permanent commissions of conciliation ready to try 
to settle peaceably any and all disputes which might arise 
between them. In 1928 the United States jumped on the band- 
wagon by launching a series of more than forty treaties of 
conciliation with an equal number of other states, both in the 
Americas and in Europe. These treaties all called for setting up 
permanent conciliation commissions. In 1929 and 1933 the 
nations of the Americas took steps which converted the Gon- 
dra Treaty commissions into permanent commissions of con- 
ciliation. And, as we shall see in a moment, provisions for 
conciliation commissions also appeared in more general agree- 
ments for the peaceful settlement of disputes, which were 
signed by the scores, both in Europe and in the western hemi- 
sphere, after 1922. 

Conciliation commissions are an advance on mere commis- 
sions of inquiry, but they are still only a feeble guarantee of 
peace. For in agreeing to set them up nations do not undertake 
to abide by their advice, but retain the liberty to resort to war 
if they don’t like the commissions’ suggestions for peaceful 
ways out of their quarrels. In other words, the most they 
agree to do is to put off going to war for a while. 
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ARBITRATION 


Arbitration, however, is a different matter. For once a nation has 
agreed to submit a dispute to arbitration it is bound to accept 
the arbitrators’ award. For that reason states have been much 
less willing to make agreements for the compulsory arbitration 
of disputes than they have been to sign conciliation treaties. Yet 
some progress has also been made with arbitration agreements 
since the war. As we saw when we considered the Hague 
Conferences, recourse to the Hague arbitral procedure was 
made purely voluntary, and pre-war treaties of compulsory 
arbitration usually had so many loopholes that most of them 
were mere gestures. Since 1918 some equally guarded treaties 
have been signed, especially by our own country. (Despite our 
good opinion of ourselves, we have actually lagged far behind 
other nations in this respect.) Since 1928 a very slight advance 
has been made both in a series of bilateral treaties signed by 
the United States and in the Inter-American Convention on 
Arbitration (the so-called “Washington Convention”), which 
was opened for signature in 1929, and which fourteen Ameri- 
can nations have ratified—some, including the United States, 
with important reservations. But the most significant develop- 
ment in the direction of compulsory arbitration has been made 
in the general treaties for peaceful settlement of disputes which 
we are to consider below. 


ADJUDICATION 


Besides setting up permanent conciliation commissions and 
agreeing to the compulsory arbitration of certain classes of dis- 
pute, the nations of the post-war world also introduced into 
international relations the practice of adjudication—decision by 
a court of law—and founded a Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice. Thus they succeeded where the Second Hague 
Peace Conference had failed. 


THE PERMANENT COURT 


The Permanent Court of International Justice (or World 
Court, as it is commonly called) is the only real court of law 
with world-wide jurisdiction this old earth has ever had. It 
came into existence in 1921 in fulfillment of Article 14 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The Court’s “statute,” or 
constitution, was drafted by a committee appointed by the 
League Council. But the Court is, to all intents and purposes, 
an independent organization, and sits at the Hague. All the 
League members and a number of other states have signed an 
agreement accepting the Court and its statute. In fact, the 
United States is the only nation of any consequence in the 
world which has not done so. We have refused to sign on the 
ground that the Court is an agency of the League. But. in 
reality it is about as independent as the International Labour 
Organization, which we joined in 1934. 

The Court consists of fifteen judges elected by a simple 
majority of the Council and Assembly of the League. Each 
judge is appointed for nine years, receives a generous salary, 
and is expected to devote his entire time to the Court’s work. 


ITS JURISDICTION 


Where does the Court get its jurisdiction? In other words, 
how do disputes ever get to the point where it is the Court 
that has to decide them? 

Well, for one thing, there is the Covenant of the League. 
Wherever, under the Covenant, the members of the League 
agreed to submit, or to consider submitting, their disputes to 
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“judicial settlement,” the judicial settlement referred to turned 
out in practice to be settlement by the World Court. Then 
the Court gets quite a number of cases through an “optional 
clause” in its statute. Unlike the other clauses in the statute, to 
which all states supporting the Court must agree, this optional 
clause may or may not be accepted, as each state chooses. But 
if it is accepted, it binds the states so accepting it to submit 
all their legal disputes, as defined in the Covenant (p. 57), to 
the Court. No fewer than forty nations are bound by this 
optional clause (some, to be sure, with reservations) today. 

Besides the cases which come to it in accordance with the 
League Covenant and the optional clause in its own statute, 
the Court gets cases brought to it under the terms of hundreds 
of treaties for the peaceful settlement of disputes which have 
been signed since the Court was established. Some nations have 
also adopted the practice of inserting in all their treaties a 
clause providing that any dispute over the terms of the treaty 
shall be decided by the Court. Finally, according to its own 
statute, the Court may hear any legal dispute which nations 
care to bring to it, whether or not they have previously bound 
themselves to do so in the Covenant, the optional clause, or 
treaties. Thus the Court’s jurisdiction over legal disputes is as 
wide as the nations care to make it. 

In addition to judging cases which nations bring to it, the 
World Court also gives the Council or Assembly of the League 
“advisory opinions” on points of international law whenever 
it is requested to do so. 


ITS RECORD 


Now you may be thinking that this looks all very well on 
paper, but that in practice it probably doesn’t amount to a row 
of beans. If you feel that way, you’re wrong. The truth is that 
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the World Court has handed down 27 judgments and 27 
advisory opinions since it began work. And while many of 
the disputes and questions which have been put to it have been 
of minor importance, some have been of very considerable 
significance indeed—even, in fact, of significance to the preser- 
vation of peace. 

Perhaps the most dangerous dispute of all those which the 
Court has decided was the dispute between Norway and Den- 
mark over eastern Greenland. Both nations had long claimed 
eastern Greenland, but repeated attempts to settle the dispute 
by direct negotiation had all failed. In 1931 Norway suddenly 
announced that she was taking possession of the disputed terri- 
tory. Feeling in Denmark naturally ran high; and so did feel- 
ing in Norway. But both nations had accepted the optional 
clause in the Court statute and were therefore bound to submit 
their dispute to the Court (as a question of international law). 
Instead of going to war, they waited for the Court’s decision; 
and when it was rendered, and proved to be in favor of Den- 
mark, Norway quietly withdrew her claim to eastern Green- 
land. Thus both nations set an example of lawful behavior 
which it would be a good thing for the Great Powers to 
ponder. . 

Nor has the Court’s good work been confined to disputes 
between the smaller countries. In a dispute with Switzerland 
involving French sovereignty over a border territory, it found 
against France, and France abided by its decision, even though 
to do so meant to reverse a stand she had publicly taken. And 
in the advisory opinions it has given the Council and the 
Assembly, the Court has likewise sometimes found against a 
Great Power. 

Yet it remains true that the majority of the Court’s cases 
have been of minor importance. This does not mean, however, 
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that the Court has been a “failure” as one might say that the 
League has been in the political field. On the contrary, the 
Court has been conspicuously successful in the post-war world. 
Its prestige is as high as that of any international agency in 
existence—higher, perhaps, than any other. So high, in fact, 
that, though the Court has no means of enforcing its decisions, 
and cannot call out the sheriff if culprits refuse to abide by 
them, it has never been defied. 

Furthermore, in its day-to-day work, it is slowly building 
up a body of what lawyers call “case law”—precedents on 
which future judges may base their decisions. That fact alone 
more than justifies the Court’s existence. 


GENERAL TREATIES OF PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 

All the treaties we have so far considered are limited either to 
certain kinds of disputes, or to certain means of settling them, 
or both. But there was also concluded in the years after the war 
a series of general treaties for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes—called general because their aim is to provide a means 
of peacefully settling all disputes of whatever nature which 
might conceivably arise between the nations which have signed 
them. And called general also because they bring together in a 
prearranged system several of the different methods of settling 
we have just been learning about. Of all the post-war treaty 
developments for the peaceful settlement of disputes, this is 
the most significant. For it represents a trend which would 
have been unthinkable in the days before 1920. 

A good example of these general treaties is one concluded 
by France and Switzerland in 1925. This provides that all dis- 
putes not settled by diplomacy shall be referred to a permanent 
conciliation commission. If the commission is unable to sug- 
gest a solution satisfactory to both countries, all legal disputes 
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are to be submitted to the World Court, and all others without 
exception to arbitration. Needless to say, both nations are 
bound to abide by the decisions of the Court and the awards 
of the arbitrators. 

By January 1, 1935, 238 such general bilateral treaties of 
pacific settlement had been registered at the League Secre- 
tariat. The majority of them had been concluded by the smaller 
nations—especially by the Scandinavian nations and by Switzer- 
land. But France and Italy had also signed a goodly number, 
and so had Germany in the days between the Locarno treaties 
(1925) and the coming of Hitler (1933). Indeed, among the 
agreements Germany made at Locarno were four such general 
bilateral treaties for the pacific settlement of all disputes except 
—and the exception was crucial—those growing out of events 
which occurred prior to the conclusion of the Locarno agree- 
ments. (Germany denounced the Locarno treaties in 1936.) 
Of the Great Powers, only Japan and the United States have 
refused to make any such general treaties. Britain has made 
very few. 

Three special multilateral agreements remain to be consid- 
ered before our account of the post-war provisions for inter- 
national cooperation for peace is complete. These are the 
General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or Pact of Paris, and the 
Saavedra-Lamas Treaty. ° 


THE GENERAL ACT 


The General Act was launched by the League Assembly in 
1928. It represents an effort to extend to all nations the bene- 
fits of bilateral arrangements like those of the Franco-Swiss 
treaty of 1925 for the peaceful settlement of all disputes. It 
provides that all disputes between the signatories which are 
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not settled by diplomacy shall be submitted to conciliation 
commissions. If conciliation fails, legal disputes are to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration or the World Court. Non-legal disputes 
not settled by conciliation are to be submitted to arbitration. 
By 1935 twenty states had accepted the whole Act, and two 
had accepted it with reservations. Truly the General Act is 
what one authority calls it, “. . . a landmark on the long road 
... toward the reign of law.” 


THE KELLOGG-BRIAND PACT 


Less epoch-making in the history of international cooperation 
for peace, because it lacked provisions for putting its good 
intentions into effect, was the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or Pact of 
Paris, concluded August 27, 1928, and accepted by almost 
every nation on earth. In Article I of the Kellogg Pact the 
signatories “condemn recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one another.” In 
Article II of the Pact (which, though often forgotten, is more 
important than Article I), they agree “that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means.” This is the 
most sweeping renunciation of war which has ever been made. 
Unfortunately the absence of any specific provisions for trans- 
lating it into action or for penalizing nations which violate it 
has made the Kellogg Pact a safe treaty to break. Consequently 
several signatories have violated it. Indeed, it has been estimated 
that some 2,500,000 persons have lost their lives in wars fought 
in violation of the Pact of Paris in the last ten years. Yet the 
Pact remains as an expression of world opinion about war. 
Legally it represents a great advance, for, for the first time in 
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the history of international law, it makes war illegal except in 
self-defense. And it is still binding on a great majority of the 
nations which signed it. 


THE SAAVEDRA - LAMAS TREATY 


Presented at the Pan-American Conference at Montevideo in 
1933, and accepted by eighteen states, the Saavedra-Lamas 
Treaty renounces wars of aggression, declares that territorial 
questions must not be settled by force, binds its signatories to 
refuse recognition of territorial changes made by other than 
peaceful means (the “Stimson doctrine”), and provides in 
general terms for efforts to maintain peace. Like the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, its weakness is its lack of specific provisions for 
enforcement. Yet it is one more moral and legal obligation 
not to resort to war. As such it is not without significance, and 
will not be, as long as there is any honor, or any law, among 
nations. 


THE RECORD OF THE TREATY SYSTEM 


With the exception of the work of the World Court, there is 
not much to report in the record of these treaties in actual 
use. Most of the conciliation commissions which they have 
created have never had any work to do, and most of the gen- 
eral treaties have never been invoked. No dispute has ever 
been settled by the methods specified in the General Act. 

One conspicuous success for the system does, however, 
stand out, and that is the peaceful settlement of the Chaco war 
between Bolivia and Paraguay. This was accomplished through 
the American treaty system after the League’s efforts had 
failed. 

As for the rest, there is a saying that happy countries have 
no history. Perhaps happy conciliation commissions have no 
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history, too. Perhaps the fact that all this vast system of treaties 
and commissions has seldom been employed is not a sign of 
its failure but a sign of its success. If the knowledge that we 
have a good watch dog prevents burglars from visiting our 
house, we shall not blame the dog for failing to catch burglars 
in the pantry every night. Similarly the fact that, since the 
post-war treaty system for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
was erected, few occasions have arisen for using it may be a 
sign that by its presence it has prevented many potential dis- 
putes from reaching the stage where outside help is needed to 
settle them. Such, at least, is the view of many careful students 
of this little known development in the recent history of inter- 
national cooperation for peace. 


X. Builders or Wreckers? 


We have now come to the end of a long and sometimes rather 
steep and rocky road. We have seen how the nation-states of 
Europe grew out of the confused feudal arrangements of the 
Middle Ages, and how the sovereigns who ruled them claimed 
freedom to do exactly as they pleased. We have seen that this 
idea of “sovereignty” persisted after the personal severeigns 
had gone, and that states today still cling to it in theory. But 
we have also seen that at a very early stage in the development 
of the nation-states it became necessary for them to cooperate. 
We have traced the development of this cooperation, found that 
at first it took such forms as diplomacy, international law, and 
alliances and wars to maintain the “balance of power.” Then, 
beginning early in the nineteenth century, we have observed 
the appearance on the world stage of a whole series of new 
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forms of international cooperation: full-dress diplomatic con- 
ferences, technical conventions, international unions, mediation, 
commissions of inquiry, the Hague “Court” of arbitrators. 
And we have seen how, in the summer of 1914, the nation- 





states brushed aside the methods of international cooperation 
y for peace they had invented and plunged into the bloodiest 
‘ and most destructive war in all history. 

i But we have also seen that, even during the war, most of the 


technical international organizations continued to function, 
and that, within the Allied camp, new and more powerful 
organs of international cooperation were devised. And we have 
seen how the peace movement, which began a hundred years 
j before, gathered new strength in the latter years of the war 
P and resulted in the most ambitious attempt at international 
a cooperation of all, the League of Nations. 
. Then we have looked at the technical work of the League 
and found it good; looked at the political work of the League 
i‘ and found it, for the most part, disappointing. But we have 
d also examined a number of post-war developments in inter- 
national cooperation outside of the League. We have seen how 
: the nation-states set up a world bank and a number of new 
technical unions. Finally, we have considered the efforts which 
have been made to insure international cooperation for peace 
apart from the League: the World Court, the innumerable per- 
manent commissions of conciliation, the two hundred treaties 
providing for the conciliation, adjudication or arbitration of 
all disputes between the signatories, and the acceptance by 
most of the nations of the earth of a general renunciation of 
war and a general agreement to settle all disputes by pacific 
means. 

Thus we have seen an amazing change occurring in the 
western state system, a development, or series of developments, 
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which no one living a hundred years ago, fifty years ago, even 
twenty years ago, could possibly have foreseen. We have 
watched the once haughty and sometimes insolent “sovereign” 
nation-states trying to find means whereby they can live 
together in peace and security and cooperate to achieve a better 
life—instead of competing and fighting, to the ultimate loss of 
all. The very fact that this effort has been made is in itself a 
sign that new forces have entered the western state system 
which may eventually change it beyond all recognition. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MEDAL 


Yet we should not let our survey of the growth of inter- 
national cooperation blind us to the realities of the world in 
which we live. We should not forget that nationalism has taken 
new and-more menacing forms in recent years, and that power 
politics—that most dangerous of all games—is being played 
today more recklessly, and for higher stakes, than ever before. 
We should not forget that some states are nursing ambitions 
which they can only achieve by the threat of war and which 
they are willing to break all their past promises to realize. We 
should remember that large parts of the world are ruled today 
as dictatorships—those systems of government in which, as 
some wit has recently put it, everything which is not forbidden 
is compulsory—and that these dictatorships lump all forms of 
internationalism together with “World Jewry” and commu- 
nism, and denounce them all alike. We should remember that 
as a force for peace the League of Nations seems now to have 
been discarded even by the democracies, to be replaced by 
“deals” in which the potential aggressors apparently get 
exactly what they demand. We should remember that in place 
of the collective security of those hopeful days just after the 
war the nations of the world have now embarked on the most 
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gigantic armaments race of all time. Last but by no means 
least, we should not allow ourselves to forget that the new and 
more strident nationalism of these latter years has divided the 
world up into artificial units surrounded by tariff walls and 
other barriers so high that very little trade can get over them. 

It may be that in future years the forces of disorder will 
prevail over the forces of order, the forces of nationalism over 
the forces of internationalism. It may be that much, if not 
most, of the international cooperation the world has so pain- 
fully achieved in the past one hundred and twenty-five years 
will be swept away, and that historians of the future will look 
upon it as a flash in the pan, as the vain efforts of deluded men 
to harness forces they little understood and still less controlled. 
It may be, as many persons predict, that a new and more hor- 
rible world war will come, and that it will leave in its wake not 
international cooperation and order but international anarchy 
and barbarism. 


A FEW HOPEFUL SIGNS 


It may be. But the truth is that no living man or woman can 
tell. No one will deny that the future looks dark and stormy. 
And yet there are one or two rifts in the clouds. In the western 
hemisphere, at least, international relations seem to be improv- 
ing, and the Good Neighbor policy seems to be dispelling 
much of the suspicion and distrust of former years. The Hull 
trade program has made a beginning in the long, slow task of 
lowering trade barriers and restoring normal economic rela- 
tions between nations, not merely of the western hemisphere, 
but everywhere. In Europe there are powerful circles even 
within the dictatorship countries which do not approve the 
turn events have recently taken and would prefer to see their 
nations resume the cooperative methods of former years. 
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Moreover, not even the dictators have been able to renounce 
international cooperation altogether: however much the 
thought of internationalism may pain them, Mussolini has not 
withdrawn Italy from the International Postal Union, nor has 
Hitler forbidden Dr. Schacht to attend the meetings of the 
Bank for International Settlements. Forces beyond their con- 
trol may compel these men to accept more rather than less 
international cooperation in the future. In this connection, per- 
haps the most hopeful sign of all is the enthusiastic reception 
the dictators received from their own people after the Munich 
conference had averted the threatened war over Czecho- 
slovakia. Although we may deplore the “deal” that was made 
at Munich, we must recognize that the demonstrations which 
followed it showed that even in the regimented dictatorship 
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countries peace is more popular than war. And not even dic- 
tators can afford to ignore public opinion altogether. 

In free countries like ours public opinion is a powerful 
force. And an informed public opinion is more powerful by 
far than an uninformed one. That is why a knowledge of the 
existence of all the organs of international cooperation we 
have been considering in this book is important. 

For the first time in its history, the world now has the bricks 
with which to build a world community. The question now is: 
has it got the mortar—the will to use them? 
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